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Chicken Stealing Family Caught 


A. B. Egbert of Sandy Lake, Pa., Wins Sixth Service Bureau Reward 


N the evening of June 9th chicken 

thieves visited the house of A. B. 

Egbert of Sandy Lake, Pennsyl- 

vania. On this trip they took 
twenty-four chickens but evidently their 
success in evading detection on this occa- 
sion encouraged them, for a week later 
they returned a second time and on this 
visit stole sixteen chickens, 

Clues to the identity of the thieves were 
few and it would have been very easy for 
Mr. Egbert to have thought it impossible 
to ever locate them. However, he was 
not discouraged and immediately proceed- 
ed to search for the thieves along every 
possible line. His persistence and the suc- 
cess which rewarded his efforts point to 
the fact that we have so often emphasized 
that failure to follow up a case of this kind 
encourages a thief and increases the dan- 
gers of chicken thieving in any community. 
On the other hand, it is practically impos- 
sible for any theft to be made without 
leaving some trace and if the authorities, 
including the State police, are immediate- 
ly notified, there is a good chance that 
they will be found and convicted. 

As soon as the thieves were caught Mr. 
Egbert wrote us a letter. However, due to 
some unexplained reason, we failed to re- 
ceive his letter. It would have again been 
very easy for Mr. Egbert to conclude that 
our reward of $100 given for information 
leading to the arrest, conviction and im- 
prisonment of chicken thieves had some 
catch in it and that he would never receive 
this reward. Fortunately, however, our 
representative in Mr. Egbert’s territory, 
Mr. F. M. McCartney, heard of the case 
and immediately went to Mr. Egbert’s 
farm to assist him in every possible way. 
Mr. McCartney wrote us and we immed- 


iately got in touch with Mr. Egbert. Pay- 
ment of the reward was delayed for some 
time, due to the fact that District Attorney 
L. R. Rickard, asked for a delay in the 
pronouncing of sentence on the thieves be- 
cause they were implicated in a number of 
other thefts which he wished to investi- 
gate. However, in due time one of them 
was sentenced which allowed us to pay 
the reward at once and the check was im- 
mediately sent to Mr. Egbert. Undoubted- 
ly others of the family who stole the chick- 
ens will receive prison sentences soon. The 
following is Mr. Egbert’s account of the 
theft and of the efficient way in which he 
and the State Troopers followed up the 
case. 

“On the night of June 9th, 1927, we had 
23 or 24 chickens taken” said Mr. Egbert, 
“and on the following week our chicken 
house was visited again and 15 or 16 chick- 
ens taken.” 
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At the left Is shown the chicken house from which the hens were stolen and 


the gate through which he entered. 
at the right is a reproduction of the reward check sent to Mr. Egbert. 


“I did every thing I could to get some 
trace of the thief. I visited hucksters and 
butchers to see if they had bought any 
poultry. I also sent two reliable men to 
several different places to see if they could 
locate the chickens but without results. 
On July 4th I wrote to Captain Mouke of 
the State Troopers at the Butler Barracks 
and asked for State help and on July 7th 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Klinger of the Butler 
Barracks arrived and started work.” 

“On July 8th Mr. Hughes swore out a 
search warrant and searched one property, 
but found nothing. Then we went to the 
hucksters and Mr. Hughes demanded their 
books giving an account of all purchases 
of poultry from June 9th until that date, 
but found nothing in them that looked sus- 
picious. Two days later, after some in- 
vestigation, Mr. Hughes swore out a search 
warrant against Park White and family 
and found automobile tires, tools, robes, 
household goods and numerous other 
things that had been stolen in this neigh- 
borhood, in their possession. 

“They arrested Mr. White and his son, 
Tom, and also a grandson Charfles Haylett, 
and took them to the county jail at Mer- 
cer. That same evening, Hughes and 
Klinger and several others drove to Hub- 
bard, Ohio, to the home of Mr. Huff, a son- 
in-law of Mr. White and found some stol- 
en goods there that had been taken from 
our neighborhood. They arrested Mr. and 
Mrs. Huff and brought them to the Mercer 
jail. Later Hughes and Klinger arrested 
another Mrs. Huff also a daughter of Mr. 
White and she was also taken to the jail 
at Mercer.” 

“On July 13th I went to the District At- 
torney’s office at Mercer and Mr. and Mrs. 


; (Continued on page 19) 
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= The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 
: Car owners have already bought 
> nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- 
: priced, standard quality Goodyears 


Right in Your Home Town 


No one in the world enjoys a better tire 
proposition than is available to you right 
in your home town. 


This proposition is offered you by your 
local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and he 
services those tires after you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
Goodyear Tire for your car. He puts it on 
the rim for you, fills it with air. He helps 
you give it the care it should have to de- 
liver maximum results. 


When you buy from your Goodyear dealer, 
therefore, you get a superior tire which you 
can see before you buy, backed up by a handy in- 
telligent service that will save you money. 


This service is an important part of the Good- 
year policy: to build the greatest possible value 
into Goodyear products, and to provide facilities 
so that users can get all this inbuilt value out. 


. 
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? Goodyear makes a tire to suit yow—whether you : 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- } 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the ? 

: lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder : 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 


SVYEAR 


Copyright 1927. by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc. 
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The Harvest Progresses 
cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


NOTHER week 


passed and 


By MC. 

has 
still no rain. It is now nearly a month 
since we have had a good soaking rain 
and we are beginning to feel the lack 
of moisture seriously. 
Occasionally a well or 


a cistern is going dry 
The yields of late 
crops will be cut 
somewhat by the 


drouth. Especially is 
this true of potatoes, 
cabbage and tomatoes 
all of which are reallv 
suffering. Even if 


b rain should come now 


M. C Burritt. it would be almost 
too late to help most 


The weather has been warm and 





crops. 
fine with no suggestion of frost until 
September 2lIst. Since then we have 


had two white frosts, but these have not 
killed vegetation 


Fall Work in Good Shape 


Farmers have made the most of the 
fine weather. Fifty per cent of more 
of the wheat in this locality has been 
the so dry 
dust teams 


ground is 
follow the 


sown, although 


that clouds of 


and tractors. A large percentage of the 
silos have been filled this past week 
also. Corn is not very heavy but is 


maturing fairly well. 

Farly or flathead cabbage is pretty 
well harve: ted, and the yield has been 
The price has ranged from sever 
a ton with buyers not 
anxious to A good 
sales service is proving to be of great 
The first car of Dan- 
loaded here this 

dollars per ton. 


good 
to nine dollars 
buy. cooperative 
value to growers. 
ish will be 
coming week at twelve 
The cost of harvesting cabbage this 
year has been only about half of that 
of last year, because the dry firm ground 
has permitted the loading of trucks to 
capacity directly in the fields. The last 
two falls we have had to haul out in 
small loads with teams and reload. 


A Good Peach Market 


The past week might have heen call- 
ed “peach” week in Western New York 
for the bulk of the small crop has mov- 
ed to market during the week at the 
rate of from 50 to 100 cars every day 
The price has been firm at $1.50 to $2.00 
with most crops selling at 
The peach deal is a very 
satisfactory this vear, with good 
prices and good weather for those who 


cabbage 


per bushe 1, 
around $1.75. 


one 


have peaches. For those who have not 
and they are in the majority in this sec- 
tion at least—favorable conditions count 


for nothing. 

Apple harvest is progressing slowly. 
Wealthies have been harvested and the 
and McIntosh 


picking of Greenings 


BURRITT pack. Greenings are 
e worth six to. six. 
fifty and carload lots are hard to find, 
Culls and dry apples are bringing about 
seventy-five cents a hundred. 
ples are 
cents a 


Cider ap- 
reported as high as ninety 
hundred weight. Some poor 
quality crops have been sold tree run at 
from $1.35 to $1.50 per ewt., while good 
crops have been sold as high as $2.25 
per hundred weight. 


Third Cutting Hurts Alfalfa 


Alfalfa is making a fine third growth 
this fall. Several have asked me about 
making a third cutting. I never cut 
alfalfa a third time where I want to 
keep the field in alfalfa another year, 
because it is almvust certain to injure 
it if not to kill it entirely, unless it can 
be cut in mid-August. There must be 
sufficient time for the plants to develop 
a good after growth and mature it for 
winter. Moreover it is very difficult to 
cure alfalfa hay in September's short 

If I expect to plow up the sod 
next spring, I sometimes cut it 
late because it does not matter then if 
it does winter kill. When weeds get 
up above the little alfalfa plants in a 
new seeding in late fall, I usually clip 
it, but as high as possible, tilting the 
cutter bar up and often tying it up so 
as to leave six or eight inches of growth. 

As the evenings lengthen, social active 


days. 
the 


ities are beginning to start up again. 
Churches, fraternal organizations, 
schools and granges all begin ‘to feel 
the necessity of putting on social pro- 
grams. It is sometimes open to ques- 
tion whether the leading motive is ser- 
vice to members and to the community 
or the necessity on the part of the of- 
ficers to start something in the organi- 
zation to keep it alive and functioning 
in competition with other social attrac- 
tions. However, some such activity is 
good for all of us. We ought to choose 
one or two social activities and partici- 
pate in them regularly for our own 
good if for no other reason.—Hilton, N. 
Y., September 24, 1927, 





New Jersey Will Require TB 
Tested or Pasteurized Milk 


HE last New Jersey Legislation passed 

a law requiring that after January 
21, 1928 all milk offered for sale must be 
either from TB tested cows or that it 
be pasteurized. This resulted in a 
rush of questions regarding the tuberculin 
test in New Jersey. At the present time 
approximately 3154 % of the cattle in New 
Jersey have been tested. To meet the de- 
mand for information, a circular has been 
issued by the State Department of Agri- 
culture at Trenton. This circular is No. 
116, entitled, “Facts About Bovine Tuber- 
culosis” and will be sent free of charge 
to anyone requesting it. 


has 





has begun. Twenty Ounce are also 
ready and what few there are will be 
picked this coming 
week. Buvirg is not 
very. brisk, probably 





because prices are high 





here due to a_ short 
crop and fruit can be 
bought in other sec- 


tions of the country at 


le ss cost. 
The first sales on the 





early fruit have gener- 
ally been the best, and 
the markets have drop- 
ped afterward. This 
was particularly true of 
Dutchess and so far it 





has been true of 
Wealthy although this 
variety will probably 


recover in price later. 
Twenty Ounce is very 
scarce and brings from 
five to six dollars per 





“Here's Jes’ de Job fo’ 








Cullud man to dust 
seats in a rest room.”’—Life. 
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What's New In Farm Practice? 


Some Impressions From a Visit to a College Experimental Farm 


O most farmers, when it comes to buying 
seed, timothy is just timothy. It has al- 
ways ‘been to me, until I visited the New 
York State College experiment farms at 

Ithaca a few days ago and learned that it is pos- 
sible to buy timothy seed that will produce at least 
30 per cent more hay per acre than the average 
seed sold to the great majority of New York farm- 
ers. This new variety discovered by the college in 
its experiments is known as timothy No. 1777 and 
will out-yield any other timothy variety in the 
State. The seed is available in limited quantities. 
Another good variety discovered by Cornell 
which is also very much above the average in 


yield is No. 4059. 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor of American Agriculturist 


the simple task of sowing the right seed? 

But of course improving timothy varieties is 
only one of the hundreds of patient experiments 
that are being conducted over long periods of 
time by the colleges and experiment stations to 
improve farm practices of every kind. If you 
are not interested in timothy, certainly you are 
in some other crop or in better animals and lower 
costs of production. Take cabbage, which is an 
important crop on many Eastern farms. Dr. 
C. H. Myers professor of Plant Breeding was 


kind enough to go into some detail to show me 
what he and his staff were doing to develop cabe 
bage that would be the very best in color, shape, 
size, growing habits and maturity. His experi- 
ments and studies cover several acres and have 
been conducted over a long term of years. Plants 
are bred, cross-bred and in-bred. Every chars 
acteristic of color, every variation, every detail, 
making an almost endless task in the keeping of 
data, have been studied for years and each year, 
something, or in fact, many things new are dis 
covered and made into permanent records ready 
to be given out to the cabbage producers of the 
country. 

One cannot help but be ims 





As I walked over the college 
experimental farms and got only 
a brief, superficial glimpse of 
endless and tireless labors of the 
scientists to help agriculture, how 
I wished that every farmer might 
see some of the splendid work 
at first hand either at Cornell or 
at some of the other colleges and 
experiment stations located in 
every State. 

Take this question of better 
timothy for example. You may 
say that timothy is getting to be 
a drug on the market, therefore 
why try to improve it? The 
answer is that timothy is still a 
leading crop in the East and the 
chief part of the general hay 
crop. As long as it is necessary 
to spend good money for seed, 








pressed even by a short study of 
what these scientists are doing 
by the infinite care they take not 
to make mistakes and not to draw 
permanent conclusions until after, 
years of careful experimenting, 
and recording and studying of al- 
most endless data. What is true 
of cabbage applies also to corn, 
oats, wheat and in fact every 
other crop and animal product. 
Some of the best trained men 
in the world are working not 
only at Cornell but in Pennsyl« 
vania, New Jersey and in fact in 
all of the other colleges of agri- 
culture and experiment stations 
to obtain more knowledge to 
help the farmer to produce better 
quality products at lower costs of 
production and to protect his 








for sowing and for harvesting 
the crop, why waste money on 
average seed when a 30 per cent 
better return can be had from 


A seed plot of Timothy Cornell No. 1777—a variety discovered by the New York State 
College which will outyield any other variety in the state. 
every farm crop are constantly being developed by the scientists in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Experiment Stations. 





products from the thousands of 
insect and animal pests and dis- 


Similar high yielding varieties of eases that are constantly de- 


(Continued on page 7) 


A Massachusetts Farm That Emphasizes Marketing 


The High Quality Apples Grown By C. L. Stiles Are Sold Right at the Farm 


T is rather unusual to find a roadside stand 

that deals exclusively in farm products par- 

ticularly where these farm products are en- 

tirely home grown. On Election Day, 1926, 
I visited a farm and roadside stand which is still 
further specialized in that almost the only pro- 
duct that is sold there is apples. 

The farm I visited was near Northampton, in 
Hampshire County, Mass., and on that day 
President Coolidge came to Massachusetts to 
cast his vote. I was unfortunate in that I did 
not arrive until afternoon after the President had 
left, but was very much interested to learn that 
some of the members of the Hampshire County 
Fruit Growers, a cooperative association, had been 
to the farm I visited and had taken back a bushel 
basket of apples to give to our President. 

Mr. Stiles bought his present farm twenty- 
three years ago, moving to it from a farm back 
on the hills. For the first few years the main 


By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, American Agriculturist 


business was dairying. At that time, however, 
the dairy business was very unsatisfactory and 
the question of fruit growing was receiving a 
considerable amount of attention from the Ex- 
periment Station and by leading farmers. As a 
result of this, Mr. Stiles began to set out an 
apple orchard and has continued to set out trees 
until last year. At the present time 40 acres of 
the farm are in orchard which includes all of the 
land suitable for growing fruit. The crop last 
year totaled 2000 barrels which was the largest 
to date. Many of the trees however have yet to 
come into complete bearing so that the crop will 
undoubtedly be still larger. ; 

Up to two years ago the entire crop with the 
exception of a part of the Baldwins was sold at 
the roadside stand. Last year the Baldwin crop 

was in the neighborhood 











The home of Mr. C. L. Stiles and family near Amherst, Hampshire County, Mass. 


of rooo barrels and a 
large part of this variety 
was necessarily sold at 
wholesale. 

Wealthy apples and 
peaches have been used 
as fillers. However, a 
large number of the 
peach trees have been 
removed as the apples 
reached full growth and 
no more peaches are 
being set at the present 
time. 

As County Agent 
Payne and I drove up to 
the stand a large car was 
waiting there and we 
stood by while the man 








a 














The attractive roadside stand where a large part of 
the apples grown on the farm are sold. 


purchased some apples and placed them in the 
car. Mrs. Stiles does a large part of the selling 
at the stand. The fruit which is exhibited there 
was in perfect shape and very attractively ars 
ranged in various sized baskets and in barrels. 

“We open the stand about the first of August, 
said Mrs. Stiles, “when the early apples first 
ripen and usually keep it open from then until 
Thanksgiving time. Many of our customers are 
repeat customers coming back year after year to 
get their winter supply of apples. We try to 
get a slight premium over the wholesale price 
for apples and yet we try to sell the best quality 
of fruit at a reasonable price.” 

I noticed that the Baldwins were priced af 
$1.25 a bushel while McIntosh were $1.50 for 
a basket which holds about one-half bushel and 
other varieties were prices somewhere between 
this range. 


”, 


(Continued on page 15) 
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New York farm prices in July were 161 per cent of 
I wal (Note h much better New York prices 
are than the average for the United States). Maiulk 
prices are higher than a year ago. During the three 
months, May to July, the index number of the price of 
3.7 per cent milk at Utica, New York, averaged 92 
per cent above pre-war. It averaged 84 per cent above 
I war a year ago 

During the past three months the wholesale price 


of nearby hennery white eggs, average extras, was only 
30 per cent above pre-war. A year ago it was 49 per 
cent aly ve pre-war, 

[The New York apple crop is short and the quality 
$ poor TI who have a fair crop will receive 

it 

The pr of a dairy ration rose 43 cents in August 
Tt prices of practically all feeds rose, but the ad- 
vances were not so large as usual at this time of the 

- 

The corn crop is a weather proposition. The crop 
was planted late and it has made slow growth. Future 
[ s of corn have risen very rapidly and have 
fluctuated violently. The size of the crop depends on 
how long the frost holds off. (We might add that the 

s have held off remarkably well during September 
nee the ‘above was written and this should have an 
ppreciable effect upon the corn crop.) 


‘*The Age of Homespun’’ 
J \RED VAN WAGENEN, JR., whose writ- 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST have en- 
deared him to thousands of farm people, has just 
written a bulletin published by the New York 


ings in 


State Department of Agriculture and Markets 
entitled “The Age of Homespun”. It is written 
in the kindly and interesting style that our 
readers know so well and in it Mr. Van Wagenen 


has described the customs and the implements 
of the farm and the home that were used by 
ancestors. There are also many in- 
So taking it all together, this 
most unusual and readable bulletins 


our pioneer 
teresting pictures. 
is one of the 


that we have seen in many a day. 

Phe Department of Agriculture and Markets 
has been kind enough to furnish us with some 
extra copies of this booklet and we will be glad 
to mail them free of charge to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST readers on request so long as our 
supply lasts 


Filling Silo By Electricity 
F \RMERS who are equipped with 
will be interested in some experiments 
conducted last fall at silo filling time by F. L. 
Fairbanks of the New York State College of 
\ericulture, and H. C. Fuller of the Utica Gas 
and Electric Company, to determine the com- 
parative merits of an electric motor with a gaso- 
tractor engine in filling silos. The results 
heir experiments can be found in a bulletin 
by the Empire State Gas 
Grand Central Ter- 


electric 


power 


line 


ot charg¢ 

\ssociation, 
minal, New York City. 

Che outstanding and rather surprising fact that 
was di showed that a 5 h.p. electric 
motor could be used to fill a silo at considerable 
than where a gasoline tractor was 


SCOV« red 


14 > CNPCs¢ 
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Have You Moved Your Apple Trees? 


\VE any of our readers had any experience 
H in moving apple trees? Our article on Page 
the Agriculture has 
learned about moving trees that are eight or ten 
vears old. If such a tree can be moved without 
injury, it solves the problem of what to do with 
in the apple orchard which heretofore 
usually has been destroyed after it has finished its 
short life purpose. If it is practical to move these 
fillers and save them, we would like to pass on 
the knowledge to our readers. If you have had 
such experience, we would appreciate your tell- 
i detail. 


> tells what ollege of 


ing it to us In 


Some 


Consumption of Oleo Increasing 
D' KING the first six months of 1927 a total 
oO! 


f several million pounds more of oleo were 
sold than during the same period in 1926. At 
time this means that there was an in- 
of oleo of about 15%, while at the 


the same 


creased sak 


same time butter consumption decreased about 
2%. 

We wonder how many farmers are helping 
this situation along by selling their milk and using 
oleo on their tables. We hope there are not many 
so short-sighted both from an economical and 
health standpoint. 


Learning From Flies 

ID you ever hear of the drosophilia fruit fly? 

We never did until the other day when we 
visited a scientific laboratory in a state agricul 
tural college and found that this fly served a 
great purpose in life. The laboratory had millions 
of these flies feeding on bananas sealed in fruit 
cans. Because several generations of the flies 
could be bred in a few weeks it is possible to get 
data and information and scientific facts from 
the breeding of these flies that underlie the whole 
science of heredity and genetics. As the principles 
of heredity are practically the same for flies as 
they are for animals, it is possible to draw con- 
clusions from studying these flies about the 
breeding of animals that otherwise would take 
many years to learn. 

For example, there were scrub flies and pures 
bred flies. There were flies of every shape, size 
and description, which originally had come from 
the same stock but which had been changed by 
gencrations of various kinds of crossing, in-breed« 
ing, etc. What a world of philosophy is sug 
gested by observing the work of these scientists 
with these flies. Who can imagine what the 
future will be if scientists go on seeking and 
learning the truths of breeding and heredity and 
applying it not only to the animal and vegetable 
kingdom around us but also to the human race 


Japanese Beetle Destroys Corn 
ROBABLY a good many of our readers have 
noticed the government quarantine signs 

posted in certain sections to prevent the spread 
of the Japanese Beetle. This is another serious 
crop pest that has become established in recent 
years in the eastern part of the United States, 
It is particularly dangerous to the fruit grower 
and has developed an appetite for corn, second 
only to the European corn borer. The insect is 
a brilliant color of green and bronze. It injures 
corn by feeding on the silks of the ears thereby 
preventing pollination. 

The control of the Japanese Beetle is by spray 
methods. Every year sees new pests and probs 
lems rising up to confront the farmer and test 
his skill and knowledge in overcoming his 
difficulties. 


Eastman’s Chestnut 
| pod soon we forget the big questions and 


issues of yesterday in the new problems of 
today. Do you remember what a lot of argu- 
ment and excitement there was when the ques- 
tions of woman suffrage came around? Fe was 
debated atmost—as “much—as—_the—Lighteenth 
i istiow. Yet in a short time we have 
taken it for granted, grown used to it, and it is 
seldom mentioned. When the argument over 
woman suffrage first started in one of the western 
states, Bill Nye, the humorist, had a lot of fun 
with it. Here’s one thing that he wrote that I 
ran across a short time ago in one of Nye’s old 
books now out of print: 
Miner’s Delight, Jan. 23, 1888 
“Deer Sur: Two year ago mi waife fell down 
into a nold sellar and droav her varyloid through 
the Sarah bellum. I thot she was a Gonner. 1 
woz then livin’ in the sou west potion of Ir 
jeanny. I moved to where i now am leaving 
sevral onsettled accounts where I lived. But 1 
wood do almost anything to recover my waifs 
helth. She tried Woman’s Suffrins and can now 
lick me with 1 hand tied behind hur. i o every- 
thing to the free yuse of the femail ballot. Sd 


good bi 





at Present 
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‘losing a part of my McIntosh crop. 
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News From the Publisher’s Farm 


FTER considerable thought as to the 
best time to fill silo this year we de- 
cided we would get this operation 
over before we began to pick our 

apples. I was largely influenced in coming to 
this decision through my fear of an early frost. 
I am writing this article on September 27 and 
up to date we have so far es- 
caped a killing frost. We be- 
gan filling silo on September 8 
and finished on September 16. 
Never before have we been able 
to fill our two silos in eight 
working days. 

The job of harvesting 30 
acres of corn was facilitated by 
drawing in from the field not 
only with three teams of 
horses but also by the use of 
our tractor and truck. The 
corn would have made better ensilage if it 
could have stood two weeks longer but I felt 
that I could not afford to take a chance on 
With this 
experience behind us I believe I will have to 
plant a quicker maturing variety of ensilage 
corn another year. As our orchard comes into 
bearing it will be more difficult each year to 
keep the two jobs of filling silo and picking 
apples from conflicting. 

oe = & 








Wenry Morgenthac, Jr. 


EFORE starting on the harvesting of our 

apples I thought it would be distincily 
worth while to visit the packing house of 
Harry Steinmetz at Livingston, Columbia 
County, N. Y. With this in mind Mrs, Mor- 
genthau and I drove 55 miles to Livingston. 
Mr. and Mrs. Steinmetz were both on the job 
in their modern -packing house. They were 
swamped with McIntosh and were trying their 
best to keep up with the steady flow of fruit 
which was pouring in on them. 

They had 21 men packing the apples in E-Z 
packs. Each man sat before a table with a 
basket at his side and filled and closed the 
basket by himself. A man packed from 50 to 
60 baskets per day. The method used in this 
packing house differs from ours in that we use 
girls to do the packing and they stand around 
a long table on which the apples 


much of the root system as possible, and then 
moves it at once. He does not attempt to 
move any of the earth with the tree, nor does 
he cut the tree back. After the tree is set in 
its new location, he puts a load of manure 
around the tree and the next year fertilizes it 
heavily with sulphate of ammonia. Mr. Mill- 
er showed me a number of trees that he had 
transplanted in this way that were living. He 
estimates that it cost him around $7 to move 
one of these trees. 

The reason that we were so interested in 
this operation is because we have a number 
of trees of our own that we would like to 
move. Mr. Miller has invited us to come up 
this fall and watch him move some of his trees 
so that we can get a visual demonstration of 
how the trick is done. 

Last year we paid our packers $2.50 for 
eight hours. We began packing on the 
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same wage scale this year. At the end of the 
first day I found that one girl had packed 54 
baskets while another had packed only 28. I 
therefore decided that it would be much fairer 
to pay them on the piece basis and felt it 
would be worth 7 cents a basket. The next 
day the best girl packed 72 baskets while the 
least skillful packed 35. We asked the girls 
which method they preferred and they were all 
in accord that they would much rather work 
on the piece basis. Through introducing this 
method in my packing house we were able to 
turn out over 300 baskets per day with seven 
girls packing and five men, including the fore- 
man assisting. Last year with nine men and 
women in the packing house we turned out 
from 160 to 190 baskets a day. So everybody 
was happy. The girls got more money for 
their work and we got a higher production and 
a lower cost per basket. 


Tig eens 





Vi it \ X it 

NE of my pleasantest memories as a 

boy is of this time of the year, or a 

little later, when the potatoes were 

sold, and Mother took us to town to 
buy the much-needed supply of winter clothes 
and boots for the family. We raised usually 
quite a lot of potatoes and these, with the 
money from the dairy, were 
about our only source of in- 
come. It took most all of 
the dairy income, pieced out 
by a few eggs, to keep the 
farm going and to buy the 
food for a large family so 
that by late fall all of our 
hopes were pretty much tied 
up in the results of the po- 
tato crop. 

You can imagine, or per- 
haps you know from real experience, how we 
felt when the potatoes failed, or worse still 
when they yielded so well that we had 
to sell them for from ten cents to 





& 8. Eastman 


the Editor 


twenty-five cents a_ bushel. 

Hard old years those were, yet I would not 
have missed the experience for they taught 
me the worth of a dollar and the honest hard 
labor it represents, and those experiences also 
gave me a sympathy with and an understand- 
ing of farm people and their problems without 
which no one has any business editing a farm 
paper. 

sut I started out to say a word about the 
extra crop money of which most of you have 
a little at this time of the year. This year 
has been a little better for most farmers, so 
that there is a bit more money than usual to 
spend. Maybe you wonder where it is, for you 
may be one of those who has not been at all 
fortunate in the farmers’ yearly gamble with 
weather and crops, but the Department of 
Agriculture says that the farmers of the coun- 
try, as a whole, will have a billion dollars 
more income this year than last, so that times 
really are somewhat better with the majority. 

If you are fortunate to share in this extra in- 

come, how are you going to spend 





are dumped from the baskets. The 
girls sort the apples and fill the 
baskets according to the correct 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY AMERICAN SCENERY—GO PREPARED! 


it? That sounds like a fool ques- 
tion but it is not, for wise spend- 
ing is almost as difficult as earn- 





grade. A man then takes the » ' 
basket away to a rack at one side 
where he closes the basket and 
puts the correct mark on it. After 
seeing the method that Steinmetz 
used I prefer our own as I do not 
believe it would be practical to 
have the girls close the baskets on 
account of their heavy weight. 
* * * 


W IX were anxious to see a cou- 
ple of good orchards in Co- 
lumbia County and we first visit- 
ed the orchard of Mr. A. Miller. 
He had a very fine crop of fruit 
and a well cared for orchard. We 
then visited his neighbor, Mr. 
Clifford Miller, whom I believe is 
one of the largest apple growers 
in the Hudson River Valley. His 
orchard contains some 17,000 
trees, The varieties that prevail- 
ed in this orchard are McIntosh, 
Northern Spies and Greenings. 
Both the Millers have a high re- 
gard for the Greening. 

_ Mr. Clifford Miller pointed out 
to us a number of transplanted 
trees which were from eight to 
ten years old. He has developed 
@ system of moving these trees 











ing, and the less there is to spend, 
the harder it is to spend it right. 
It just won't go around no mats 
ter how hard one tries, so here 
are a few suggestions on spends 
ing this year’s crop money. 

In the first place there shouid 
be a family council over the mats 
ter. All have helped earn the 
money and therefore it is right 
that all should have a word about 
how it is to be spent. In the 
second place the best way to go 
about the matter is to make a 
little budget, to draw up on paper 
all of the obligations that must be 
met, the things that absolutely 
must be paid for, and see how 
much is left, if anything, for a few 
luxuries and recreation. 

First in the budget comes thé 
matter of clothes. What a satis- 
faction it is if there is enough 
money to take the children to 
town and to see that they are all 
fitted out comfortably for the win- 
ter ahead and so that one does 
not have to be ashamed of their 
appearance. 

After clothes comes the ques- 
tion of permanent investments; 








Successfully which was entirely 
new to me. In the late fall he 
Wigs around the tree, getting as 





—Courtesy, National Grange Monthly. 


and here it can be laid down as a 
principle that the first place for 


(Continued on page 13) 
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increase 57% in six months 


as the first six months of this year the 


Springfield tires were 57‘ % ahead of the figures for the 


sales of Kel'y- 


corresponding months of last year. 


There can be only one explanation for this astonishing 
showing. That explanation lies in the quality and the value 


that are being built into the Kelly product. 


Car-owners have grown tire-wise. No tire company could 
show such a tremendous increase in business unless it had 
been able to demonstrate to tire buyers that it had some- 


thing out of the ordinary to offer. 


Kellys cost no more than a great many other makes of tires. 


‘ 4 y snleece aneeaenhseon 
‘Kelly dealers everywiere— 


there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KELLYsaitoonIRES 








AA\\ | //// \X WH 
7 ALL in ONE \\\\\// 


does all that any combination of dormant \\ 
It is the complete dormant spray. Simpler, 7 
Used by good fruit growers since 1904. 


V Scalecide, alone, 
P eprays can = 
pleasanter, cheaper. 


Send for this Big Free Book — 


“Bigger Profits from Spr: aying,” hy pages. Beautifully illus 
Pictures and describes your orc hard pests and tells how to control 
them. Contains the spray prog ram followed successfully by us, 
in our own orchards of over 30,000 trees, and by many other y, 











well-known fruit growers. Free to any tree owner while 
the supply lasts. Write for your copy of this book today. 
B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 12 4 


















POST YOUR FARM---KEEP TRESPASSERS OFF 


Designed to cover legal requirements in 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA 


W E have had a new supply of trespass signs made up. This time they are 

ot extra heavy tinen on vhioh the lettering Is printed directly. There Is 
no card icing to be water-scaked by the rain and blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made up of extra heavy material because severe storms 
will tear and oth make useless a lighter constructed material. We unre- 
servedly advise farmers to post their land and the notices we have prepared com- 
ply in all respects with the law. The price to subscribers Is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


rwise 


461 4th Ave., New York City 
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Potato Prospects Improve 


New York and Pennsylvania Report Good Crops 


HE potato situation has suddenly 

become of unusual interest especial- 
ly following the rather sensational re- 
ports that came out of Maine a couple 
of weeks ago to the effect that rot had 
been responsible for a tremendous re- 
duction in the crop prospects. The sharp 
revisions in the Government forecasts 
have led many to believe that this year 


we will see potato prices fully up to 
those of a year ago and some believe 
that they will be even higher. It is 


quite evident that the deal is not going 
to be a “give away” affair as some fear- 
ed earlier in the season. 
Situation in Maine Relieved 
Thus far the potatoes that have been 


coming out of Maine and arriving on 
the New York market have not been 
particularly promising. Literally hun- 


dreds of carloads have been condemn- 


ed, not only in New York but also 
Boston, due to their bad condition. 
Since the last reports were received 


concerning the damage to the crop, the 


story has changed somewhat. It is now 


said that rot has ceased to advance 
farther and that the outlook is a little 
more promising It is very evident 


that although the rot has been 
Maine will have a smaller crop 
counted 


however, 
checked, 
to market than they originally 
on 


New York and Pennsylvania 
Expect Good Crop 
New York 


n order of 


and Pennsylvania are next 
and conditions 
are being watched very in both 
of those Reports indicate that 
Pennsylvania is going to have a larger 


importance 


closely 


States. 


crop than a year ago. Reports from 
Lehigh, Berks and Northampton coun- 
ties are conflicting. It is very evident 


who failed to spray or make 
a poor job of it are suffering severe 
losses from blight. On the other hand 
those who did spray thoroughly report 
excellent yields and the crop of better 
quality than the average. 


that those 


In Northern Pennsylvania 


Potter County reports are generally 
favorable Around Allentown in Le- 
high County there is said to be an in- 
crease of about 10% in the acreage and 


this is expected to be carried into the 
yield although blight may cut them 
down a little bit. Shipments out of 


Allentown district are going to be heavy 
both by rail and truck to nearby mar- 
kets. In this section spraying showed 
up to a marked extent. Those who fail- 
ed to are expcriencing blighted 
vines and rotting tubers. 

Reports from Williamsport in Lycom- 
ing state that an increase is 
estimated in this year’s potato crop, a 
thousand acres being planted this year 
compared approximately with 600 a year 


spray 


County 


ago. Late potatoes are said to be very 
good, but some early ones are quite 
poor 
New York Slightly Better Than 
Last Year 
Coming over into New York State, 
we find the crop slightly in excess of 


that of a year ago. All indications 
point to a normal crop this season with 
comparatively light blight in heavy com- 
mercial producing sections. Recent ad- 
vices from some districts do not sound 


so good and are conflicting. 


Steuben Expects Good Crop 

In Steuben County around Pratts- 
burg and Avoca, the acreage and yield 
will be about the same as a year ago. 
Late blight has shown wp _ recently. 
Around Cohocton it is said the acreage 
is just a shade under what it was last 
year. On the other hand the yield 
promises to be average, possibly around 
10% greater than a year ago. This is 
increased 
spraying and 


attributed to a good season, 
seed treatment and more 


dusting. It is said that the quality of 
the potatoes in this district is the best 
in several years. However, there is 
some blight on the lowlands but very 
little appearing on the upland which 
produce about 90% of the crop in the 
district. 

Around Hornell green hopper has 
caused some loss to growers and there 
has been blight. It is said that 
the crop is 85% of last year. 

Good Crop Around Malone 

In the North Country, around Malone 
the crop is expected to be 25% better 
in yield than last year, so reports state. 
There has been a little blight but no rot 
found as yet. The quality promises to 
be good. Around Burke the acreage is 
up to normal and with good growing 
weather, of certified better 
fertilizer and more spraying, it is ex- 
pected the yiclds will be increased over 
last Around Chateaugay it is 
said that rust has shown up of Iate. 


some 


use seed, 


season. 


Conflicting Reports from Genesee 
Valley 

In the Genesce Valley, taking in Liv- 
ingston, part of Wyoming and northern 
Steuben as well as a part of Allegany 
reports indicate a good potato crop, al- 
though gricf is in evidence here and 
there. Around South Lima where a 
considerable acreage of potatoes is in 
the muck, condition and quality is said 


to be very good, although there are 
some fields that will not yield what 
they did a year ago because of rot. The 


acreage is said to have been increased 
about 3 times over last year. 

Reports from Mount Morris give 
promise of a potato crop that is not 
so good. It is said that some fields 
will not be dug, considcrable damage 
having been done by leaf hoppers to the 
late potato crop. 


Elba District Reports Good Crops 

on the Muck 
County, 
tavia comes the advice that the yields 
in that section is going to be smaller 
than a year ago due to poor weather 
conditions, although quality and condi- 
tion is good. Around Elba the acreage 
is 25% greater than a year ago and the 
exceed that as 
very favorable. 
are of excellent 
said to be very 


From Genesee 


going to 
conditions have been 

Potatoes on the muck 

quality while others are 
poor. 


yield is even 


In Wayne and Onondaga 

Around Williamson in Wayne county 
the acreage is greater but the yield isn’t 
going to turn out as expected due to a 
late start and hot dry weather over a 
long period. Around North Rose it is 
reported that the yield will be mutch bet- 
ter than last year. 

In Onondaga County 
the acreage is about the same as last 
year but about 80% normal. Lafayette 
acreage is a shade under a year ago with 
normal. It is said that the 
dig will be around 80 bushels to the 
acre compared to a year ago, due pri- 
marily to cold weather and blight. 


Along the Southern Tier and 
Central N. Y. 

One report from Tioga County in_ the 
Nichols district reports that the yield 
should run about 25% greater than 2 
year ago due to favorable growing con- 
ditions. The acreage is about the same, 
quality appearing good, although there 
is said to be a lot of blight turning up. 

In Central New York in Chenango 


around Jordan 


about 75% 


County, particularly Sherburne, yields 
are estimated to run as high as 250 
bushels to the acre where the crops 


were sprayed. The acreage is increased 
over last year but quality and condition 
vary from poor to good. Afton reports 
potatoes rotting badly, that the yield 
will not be as large as last year. 
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What’s New in 


Farm Practice? 


(Continued from page 3) 


veloping. The work that the New York 
college has done in developing new varie- 
ties of corn and oats has been particularly 
valuable. Many of you are familiar with 
those valuable corn varieties Cornell No. 
11 and 12. The College has also rendered 
much service in developing and demon- 
strating the best ensilage varieties. In 
oat varieties the finding of Cornellian, 
Standwell, Comewell and other varieties 
have had large effect on increasing aver- 
age yields. I was interested in some ex- 
periments with sunflowers at Cornell to 
determine their value as ensilage, and my 
attention was called especially to the fact 
that the planting of sunflowers is one 
effective remedy for killing quack grass. 
Sunflowers grow so rank that they kill 
off every weed, including quack. 
Testing Effect of Fertilizers 

One series of experiments that would 
interest every farmer is in charge of 
Professor A. F. Gustafson of the De- 
partment of Agronomy and has for its 
purpose to learn the effect of different 
fertilizers and lime on the different soils 
of the State. The soil to be tested is 
put into a four-foot cubical frame sunk 
in the earth and is allowed to settle and 
pack as under natural conditions. It is 
then sown with any crop to be tested and 
various fertilizers or lime are applied. 
Way down in the earth under these cubical 
frames there is a deep cellar with drain- 
age tubes running up into the bottoms of 
the four-foot cubes above. The drain- 
age water that drains out of these experi- 
mental plots into this cellar is caught, 
measured and tested in various ways and 
from it it is possible to determine the 
various reactions of fertilizers and lime 
under different conditions of soils and 
with diffcrent crops. 

It is diffcult to explain in writing a 
great careful experiment of this kind. 
One has to see it in order to realize the 
time and patience and immense amount of 
labor required to learn the facts about 
this great varied business of agriculture 
in which we are engaged. 

Vegetable and truck growers of the 
East are much interested in many of the 
experiments in vegetable gardening con- 
ducted at Cornell and also the other state 
colleges. H. C. Thompson, professor of 
Vegetable Gardening, took me over these 
interesting experiments pointing out many 
things of interest, only one of which I 
have room to describe here. Up until 
very recently it has always been thought 
that it was necessary to cultivate many 
crops as many times as possible not only 
to kill the weeds but to make and preserve 
a dust mulch or top that would conserve 
moisture. It has now been determined, 
according to Professor Thompson, that 
most of this cultivation does more harm 
than good with all cultivated crops and 
the only possible reason for cultivation 
is to kill weeds. Therefore, this being 
true, many of our types of cultivating 
machinery are wrong in that they dig too 
deep and kill the roots, and the only 
right kinds are those that scratches or 
cut very near the surface and have for 
their only purpose the killing of weeds. 
This will be a revolutionary thought for 
many farmers, but enough years of ex- 
perimenting have now been conducted so 
that the scientists feel that they are 
absolutely right in stating that much of 
the cultivation is not only unnecessary 
but actually harmful to crops by injuring 
the roots. 


Cultivate Orchards Early 


I wish there were time to give you 
some of the most outstanding and interest- 
ing experiments that are being conducted 
in orcharding. I shall state two or three 
recent conclusions from experiments last- 
ing several years which were described 
to me by Dr. A. J. Heinicke, professor of 
Pomology. Summer cultivation of the 
bearing orchard should cease on or be- 
fore June 15. This will help to develop 
more color in the fruit, and will save 
constant and unnecessary labor. One of 


the chief objects of cultivation is to supply 
nitrogen to the orchard and it is possible 
to give the orchard at least 90 per cent 
of the maximum supply by cultivating not 
later than June 15th. This applies of 
course to bearing orchards. 

Another recent conclusion from experi- 
mental work is, with many varieties of 
apples, particularly the McIntosh, plenty 
of pruning makes the apple blossom stick 
and therefore results in a much larger 
and better yield. But it is also true that 
it is very easy to prune the young tree 
before it comes into bearing altogether 
too much. As a general rule, the apple 
tree, according to Dr. Heinicke, requires 
little or no pruning during the first five 
years of its growth. I saw some experi- 
ments in the moving of apple trees after 
they had reached the bearing stage. The 
roots are cut off three feet from the 
trunk during the winter or very early 
spring. The tree is then allowed to stand 
until the leaves are off in the late fall 
and then it is removed to the new location. 
The roots and the tree are both cut back 
to a considerable extent. Trees thus 
handled seem to come along and develop 
well after moving and will begin to bear 
again in three years. 

Scientists Serve the World 

As I traveled about the experimental 
farm and listened to these earnest, en- 
thusiastic scientists talk, I thought how 
much the world owes to men of this type, 
men who devote their lives in seeking the 
truth and in learning the application of 
old truths to new ways. We do not hear 
much about the great scientists and ex- 
perimentalists of the world. Their names 
do not appear in the headlines of the 
newspapers nor do many of them acquire 
very much in the way of worldly wealth, 
but nevertheless, when it comes to real 
service to mankind, there are none greater 
than these. One cannot visit with these 
men who devote their lives to scientific 
experimenting without realizing how little 
any of us know. We humans, with all 
of our boasted knowledge, have only 
scraped the surface of the infinite amount 
of truth and knowledge over which there 
is still a veil. To the scientists more than 
to any of the rest of us goes the credit 
for clearing away the mists a little and 
lifting the curtain that lies across the 
future. 

Farming is Complicated 


I thought, too, as I listened to these 
men and the results of some of their 
studies, of the future of the farm business 
itself, and I again was impressed with the 
conclusion of what a great complicated 
business farming is and how necessary 
it is today more than ever before to know 
something about the science and the truths 
upon which our business is founded. I 
can name some farmers who are mak- 
ing something of a success of agricul- 
ture even during these hard times simply 
because thev keep up with the new knowl- 
edge that is constantly being discovered 
and apply it to their business. More and 
more in the future as agriculture be- 
comes more complicated it will be neces- 
sary for the farmer to train himself to 
keep as closely as possible to the pioneer 
scientists who are learning how to com- 
hat disease and insect pests and to pro- 
duce high quality products at low costs. 





Watch Found in Log Cabin at 
State Fair 
STATE Trooper found a wrist watch 
in the dressing room of the Log 
Cabin exhibit of the State Agricultural 
Society at the State Fair. Anyone who 
lost such an article may secure its re- 
turn by writing to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST giving a description of the watch. 
During the winter months the breeding 
ewes need a good ration and plenty of 
exercise. Feed a good leguminous hay, 
such as alfalfa, clover, or soybean. Sil- 
age or root crops and a little grain com- 
plete the ideal ration. 
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KINNEY SHOES 


ONE 


OR many years Kinney Shoe Stores 
throughout the counfry have been 
favored with the patronage of the 
nation’s farmers. 
work shoes have come to be known for 
their wide variety and honest value. 


Because Kinney is the largest organi- 
zation of its kind, because Kinney 
owns 5 big factories and over 280 


shoe stores, 


to make and sell better shoes for ae. 


less money. 


é ; ¥ 
This Combination Offer 





OF OUR 280 STORES NEAR YOU 











by the 
World’s Largest Shoe Retailers 
Will Save You Money 





This combination offer in- 
cludes: 1 pair Gleasonite 
black or tan shoes for 
heavy duty wear, Army 
last, special composition 
soles guaranteed 4 months. 
1 pair heavy sole patrol 
sanda. rubbers for wet 
weather work. 6 pairs 
heavy cotton socks. Total 
value nearly $7.00 


For $ 


ONLY 


Kinney farm and 


it is possible for Kinney 

















Thousands of farm families know this. But we want thouands 
more to know it, too—to know that their shoe dollars go further 
at Kinney’s. And so we make this Special Offer:—If you will go 
to the Kinney Shoe Store nearest you and buy a pair of sturdy 
Gleasonite shoes you will also receive a pair of heavy sole patrol 
sandals for wet weather and six pairs of our best cotton hose — 


all at the low Kinney price of only $5.98. 


Take this opportue 


nity to save money and get acquainted with Kinney values the 
very next time you go to town. 








NEW YORK 
Albany 
Amsterdam 
Astoria 
Batavia 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Corning 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Flushing 
Geneva 
Gloversville 
Hornell 
Jamestown 
Kingston 
Little Falls 
Lockport 
Middletown 
Newburgh 
New York City 
Niagara Falls 
Olean 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Rome 
Schenectady 


cit ots OCRRAUNMEV (0. & racrontes ) 


STORES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 





NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA OHIO ’ 
(continued) (continued) (continued) 
Syracuse Mahoney City Lorain 
Troy New Castle Mansfield 
Utica New Kensington Marion 
Watertown Norristown Piqua 
Woodhaven Philadelphia a 
— — Pittsburgh Springfie 
PENNSYLVANIA Pottstown Toledo 
Allentown Pottsville Zanesville 
Altoona ‘ Reading 
Butler Scranton _ NEW JERSEY 
Carbondale Shamokin 
Carlisle Shenandoah y+ veer cha 
Chambersburg Sunbury Elizabeth 
Chester Tamaqua . 
- Jersey City 
Coatesville Uniontown New Brunswick 
Du Bois Wilkes-Barre Paterson 
Easton Williamsport Trenton 
Erie York 
——_ OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 
Harrisburg Akron Bluefield 
Hazleton Canton Charleston 
Johnstown Cleveland Clarksburg 
Lancaster Columbus ape mer a 
Lebanon Dayton untingto: 
McKeesport East Liverpool Martinsburg 
Mt. Carmel Lima Wheeling 


Over 280 Stores in 35 States 



































How many Cows do |. 
You Need 


— to make a good living? 


That’s a live question today. And more than 
ever before, the answer depends on feeding 
for highest profits per head. 


A dairyman in Jones County, Iowa, cut his 
herd from 20 cows to 13 and made 50% more 
money the third year! You too can make 
more money with less work and worry, by 
following modern feeding methods. Improve 
your stock — but first learn how to feed 
better animals profitably. Mail the coupon 
for big free booklet containing practical, tested 
rations for dairy cows and other farm animals. 


The Universal 

Protein Feed de : 
Mail the coupon 
for free booklet 
of tested rations. MEAL : 


- Ve; 


















i 

LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL pL 
COMMITTEE Fine Arts Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin E 

Send free booklet No.K-10 “How to Make Money Feeding E 

Linseed Meal 


Name 























9th EARLVILLE SALE 
175 Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
OCTOBER 11-12, 1927 


Many from Accredited Herds—all under State and Federal Supervision 


40 miles south of Syracuse; 30 miles from Utica; 50 miles from Binghamton, 


on good highways, and 3 railroads. 
40 BREEDERS ARE SENDING THEIR VERY BEST 

It is a sale of carefully selected eattle, of the type, and breeding that every good 
bree and dairyman is searching for-—these « will go right into your herd, and 
return you a big profit with pre nt dav? < price 

100 FRESH COWS AND HEAVY SPRINGERS 

Everyone i 1 real individual, s e hat oflicial, others semi-official records, and 
others Cow Testi: Records About 40 first ealf heifers, fresh or soon due, the finest 
lot ever assembled for any public le in the state of New York, They have size, 
br ! nd individual 

25 ROYALLY BRED BULLS 

Including th only bull 1 ked by f direct generation of 30 Ib. cows ever sold 
at vue iin New York State ? ny otl fro ood record cows up to 32 Ib., 
also young bulls, re fy or soon ready tor servi that dairymen with grade herds can 


“THE EAST’S GREATEST FALLTIME SALE” 
Send for eatalog to R. AUSTIN BACKUS, Sales Manager, Mexico, New York. 
COL. GEORGE W. BAXTER, Elmira, N. Y., AUCTIONEER. 


60 day retest 
Sale will be held in EARLVILLE SALE PAVILION, EARLVILLE, N. Y., which is located 





| 

| P fh Ability to con- 
} sume large quantities of rough- 
| age; regularity in calving; great 





production; monthly cash returns 
—these qualities fit Holsteins prof- 
fitably into all farm programs. 


This new powder | 
kills rats and mice 
but nothing else | 


Write for literature 
The Extension Service 


HOLSTEIN(CSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION ef AMERICA 


Get rid of rats without danger to your chil- 


, 


pets or poultry 











; eres a , on oneal 230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Hlinois 
nk what ti neans to y< cone , 
K-R_O may be used freely in the home, barn a ; a . 
try house with & ‘ y. Actual 
have pr it t it k ret nd 
time but ot nimals and poultry arenut | —, 
injured by the largest « STANCHIONS Horse Barn 
Not a Poison , “ : “ > Equipment 
° , se mhosnhorus st Pens, Water Bowls, Litter and 
K-R O dors not connate of squillbulte-the || Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks 
:conene ' Neen merypthemns ope Hay Carriers, Hay Forks, Hay Track, 


le way ureed by government 


wy druggist, 7 5c. rge size (4 times a mu 
Or sent rect trom us postpaid af he 
1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


and supplies. 
Rochester BarnEquipmentCo. 
18S N. Water St. 
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Garget Unusually Prevalent 


How to Prevent and Treat This Disease 


[| the April 9 issue of AMERICAN AcrI- 

CULTURIST, following an unusual num- 
ber of inquiries about garget, we pub- 
lished some recommendations for prevent- 
ing an ereating this trouble. Letters con- 
tinue to come to us telling of trouble 
along this line, indicating that this disease 
is still more than usually prevalent. 

Although congestion and inflammation 
of the udder often occurs following calv- 
ing, it is safe to say that in a vast ma- 
jority the cases where thick milk 
comes from one or more quarters, bacteria 
are present, which, under the proper con- 
ditions will spread to other quarters of 
the udder and to other cows in the herd. 

How can this infection be spread? 
Where cows do not occupy the same 
stanchion all the time the bedding may 
become infected and spread the disease to 
the next cow that occupies the stanchion. 
Even where cows have their regular place 
in the line there is a big chance of 
spreading the trouble to the cows next 
to them. 


Disinfect Hands Before Milking 


Probably the greatest danger of spread 
is during milking. Where the cows are 
milked by hand, it is extremely important 
that the hands be thoroughly washed and 
disinfected after milking a cow that has 
garget. It is advisable to throw all thick 
milk outside the farm or yard so that it 
will not come into contact with healthy 
cows. Where machines are used for milk- 
ing either milk cows suffering from gar- 
get last or milk them by hand 

How can the disease be cured after 
it once affects a cow? The cow may re- 
cover from the trouble with or without 
some damage to the udder or the use of 
one or more quarters may be lost. The 
sooner treatment is given the better will 
be the chances for recovery without 
permanent injury. 

The first treatment to give is a pound 
of epsom salts and a reduction of one half 
of the grain ration. This can be followed 
by a tablespoonful of saltpetre each day 
for three days. 

The next point is to massage the udder 


of 


thoroughly using some grease for ex- 
ample camphorated oil to prevent in- 
flamation. However, it should be re- 
membered that the massage rather than 


grease is the important thing. 
Hot applications often help. A sling 
can be made to go under the udder and 
around the cow’s body with holes cut for 
the teats. Cloths can be packed around 
the udder inside the sling and saturated 
with water as hot as can be borne. Do 
this twice a day for two hours and mas- 
sage with grease after each treatment. 
Great care should be taken to prevent 
the spread of the trouble. Teat tubes are 
not advised except as a last resort but 
when they are used they must. be 
thoroughly disinfected for they will in- 
troduce bacteria into the quarter that will 
almost surely cause the loss of it. Where 
much trouble is experienced with garget, 
the best plan is to call a good veterinarian 
and follow his recommendations. 


When a Cow Milks Herself 


T saves a lot of work to have a cow 

do her own milking, of course; but 
after all, it is not very profitable. I have 
had some experience along that line and 
I have come to the conclusion that although 
it is awfully accommodating in a cow to 
help out in that way, still, I had rather 
do my own milking. I get more in the 
pail and my checks are larger at the end 
of the month. 

I had one cow, and she was a good one, 
too, for she gave nice rich milk, that got 
the habit of milking herself. She was 
pretty handy at it, so that I did not get 
much when my time for milking came. 
She had done the job up brown. 

I tried various devices for breaking this 
cow of that bad habit. I worked a long 
time fixing up a strap and driving sharp 








K-R-O Company, Springtic!d, Ohioe 





Rochester, N. Y. 
— 


shingle nails through it, point outward, 


and fastening that on her nose with a 
halter. Some folks think that is a good 
way to stop a cow sucking herself. It 
did not work with my cow, however. She 
handled that strap, nails and all, so that 
she got her own milk just as if there were 
no strap on her nose at all. 


Bull Ring Does the Trick 


I have seen a kind of a yoke, with 
sharpened sticks that would dig into the 
cow’s side when she turned her head 
around to get hold of her teats. But a 
smart cow soon learns to manage a rig- 
ging like that. But when I got a bull 
ring, with two smaller rings, slipped the 
little ones on to the big one and snapped 
the large ring into the cow’s nose, that 
ended the self-sucking business. When 
she went to take the teat in her mouth, 
those rings would get right in her way. 
The rings did not interfere with the cow’s 
eating; she could get along with the con- 
trivance all right, and I left the rings 
where they were until I was sure the cow 
had forgotten her old trick.—E. L. V. 





TB Indemnity on Newly Pur- 

chased Animals 

Is It possible for a dairyman to get Ine 
demnity on tubercular animals which have 
not been owned by him for six months?— 
L. L., Delaware. 

TATE Indemnity is paid on reacting 

animals without reference to the 
length of time which they have been 
owned. We referred the above question 
to Dr. Faulder of the New York State 
Department of Agriculture & Markets 
whose reply is as follows: 

“When an initial test is applied to a 
herd under the accredited herd plan the 
cattle owner is entitled to Federal In- 
demnity even though the cattle have not 
been in his possession for six months 
and Federal indemnity is forthcoming 
provided the appraisal value is higher 
than the amount paid by the State plus 
the net salvage. 

“Federal indemnity is not paid upon 
additions to tested herds unless the cat- 
tle have been in the possession of 
the owner for a period of six months or 
the origin of the additions was from a 
herd operating under State and Federal 
supervision.” 





A New Game Good for 
Everybody 


A NEW game quite similar to quoits 
4-4 and barnyard golf, except that it can 
be played either indoors or outdoors, has 
just been invented by Mr. W. C. Campbell, 
a teacher in Yonkers High School. The 
game is known as DISCO. 

In place of qucits or horseshoes there 
are cight round polished hardwood discs 
with a slanting handle. Instead of throw- 
ing the disc, as in quoits, it is slid along 
the floor or on any smooth surface, to- 
ward the opposite goal. The court is 
about as wide as is needed to play horse- 
shoes, and is twenty-five feet long. Either 
two or four persons can play on one 
court and the counts are made by sliding 
the discs across the court nearest to the 
opposite goal. DISCO takes as much 
skill, and is just as interesting, as pitch- 


ing horseshoes. It furnishes splendid 
sport for both old and young, and could 
well be used by every Grange for a 


game or two before and after the regular 
meeting. DISCO can be played in any 
school gymnasium or other hall, or in a 
barn where there is a concrete or other- 
wise smooth floor twenty-five feet long. 
If interested write to:—W. C. Camp- 
bell (inventor) 269 McLean Ave, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., for circular giving full de- 
tails. ; 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is always in- 
terested in helping to extend good clean 
games and sports through the country 
because we believe they help make 
country life more interesting and because 
farm people have too little recreation. 
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Review Milk Graft Case 


Former Health Inspectors Under Fire 


ecu 0 the report of Former 
Justice Charles Kelby, who for the 
past year has been investigating the graft 
among former New York City Health 
Department employees, a John Doe inquiry 
started in the New York County Court 
with Justice Arthur S. Tompkins presid- 
ing and Assistant District Attorney Pecora 
questioning the witnesses. 

The first witness called was Harry J. 
Danziger, formerly manager of the New 
York Milk Dealers Credit Association, an 
association of wholesale milk dealers al- 
leged to have been formed solely for the 
purpose of bribing Health Department in- 
spectors to overlook the sale of milk and 
cream which was not up to the Health 
Department requirements. 


Danziger Important Witness 


Danziger was arrested about a year ago, 
tried and sentenced at about the same time 
Thomas Clougher, former Secretary to 
Dr. Monaghan, as well as Kautzman, 
Kehoe and others were sentenced and im- 
prisoned. Danziger, however, was given 
a suspended sentence with the proviso that 
he assist the authorities in all possible 
ways in their further investigation. 

On the first day of the inquiry he 
proved a rather disappointing witness, 
maintaining at that time that sums col- 
lected by him from members of the New 
York Milk Dealers Credit Association 
were paid to Health Department em- 
ployees “for no reason”, and “to in- 
fluence them to speak a good word for 
the Milk Dealers Credit Association to 
its members in order that they might not 
discontinue membership.” 

Justice Tompkins and Assistant District 
Attorney, Pecora indicated the possibility 
of recommending that he be sentenced 
under his indictment unless he testified 
more fully and on‘ the following day 
Danziger admitted under oath that the 
money paid by him to twelve former 
Health Department inspectors was un- 
varnished graft to keep them from 
prosecuting milk dealers for real or 
imaginary violations of the law. Danziger 
pictured himself as a pawn in the hands 
of Frederick W. Kautzman, former super- 
intendent of the milk inspection division 
and James J. Clougher secretary to for- 
mer Health Commissioner Monaghan. He 
told of giving Clougher 90% of his com- 
missions as a salesman for the Valley 
Dairy Company which, he said, ranged 
from $90,000 to $100,000 a year. Between 
the demands of Clougher, Kautzman, the 
Health Department milk inspectors and 
the men who were working under him as 
adjusters, he testified that he was finally 
forced to give up his job as manager of 
the Milk Dealers Credit Association, 


Company Formed to Deal in Boot- 
leg Cream 


Danziger stated that late in 1923 
Clougher and Kautzman came to him and 
suggested that he form a company to 
bring bootleg milk into the city. Proceeds 
were to be split three ways, and they 
promised that they would cooperate by 
forcing jobbers to buy from this particular 
company. 

Early in 1924, in accordance with this 
plan, Danziger leased a warchouse in Jer- 
sey City and organized the Cosmopolitan 
Milk Company which imported milk 
from places not approved by the Health 
Department. This company hardly got 
under way, said Danziger, before Kautz- 
man and Clougher received what they 
thought was a better offer by Samuel 
Doner, who agreed to pay them $1 a can 
for all bootleg cream brought into the 
City by them. According to Danziger, 
Clougher and Kautzman double-crossed 
him and threatened to prosecute dealers 
if they bought cream of Danziger in- 
stead of Doner. 

Other witnesses examined were milk 
and poultry dealers who testified to the 
Payment of graft to a number of for- 
mer Health Department employees. In 
some of these instances, milk dealers 


testified that they had paid graft money to 
inspectors even though they were conduct- 
ing a legitimate business. For example, 
Samuel Berlin told of being forced to 
spend $7,400 on unnecessary improve- 
ments ordered by Bartholomew Phillips. 
During 1924 and 1925, Phillips suggested 
a large number of changes and when 
Berlin remonstrated, saying that he could 
not afford to spend so much money, 
Philips retorted, so Berlin _ testified, 
“Either fix it or I will close your busi- 
ness. 

Berlin testified that he did not know 
what to do and so asked a friend who ap- 
parently was not bothered by Health in- 
spectors, what was wrong. His friend 
told him that Phillips wanted money. On 
broaching the subject to Phillips, he de- 
manded $300 but finally compromized by 
taking $100 and, Berlin testified, no fur- 
ther alterations were made. 


$1,000 for Slaughter House Permit 


Aladar Brody and Isaac Wikler, poultry 
dealers in the Bronx, testified that they 
had paid a $1,000 bribe to John S. Me- 
Cauley and Daniel Haggerty, former in- 
spectors of the Health Department, in 
order to obtain a permit to erect a poultry 
slaughter house. They testified that they 
were unable to get any action on their 
applications for a period of approximately 
six months. 

This case brought in the name of 
Clarence L. Kohler, now director of the 
Budget. The testimony stated that 
Kohler, after numerous attempts on the 
part of Brody to get action, referred him 
to Haggerty and that after a further de- 
lay of two or three months, McCauley 
telephoned to their place of business and 
asked Wikler and Brody to come down 
to the Health Department and see him. 

Mr. Kohler, who was secretary of the 
Health Department from 1918 to 1925, 
has been under fire on several occasions 
in connection with the investigation. Fol- 
lowing the publication of the Kelby re- 
port Ruth E. Pratt, Alderman of the 
fifteenth district demanded his resignation 
as Director of the Budget, for failure to 
notice the graft which went on under 
his regime in the Health Department. 
Brody testified that they paid $500 to Mc- 
Cauley and on the next day they were 
fofmally notified that the site for their 
slaughter house had been approved. When 
the building was completed an additional 
$500 was paid to secure the final O.K. 

Various other milk dealers testified to 
payment of graft to inspectors stating 
that in practically every case inspectors 
insisted that the money to be paid them 
under conditions where there were no 
possible witnesses. 

However, Jacob Brudno testified that 
he had cashed a check for $50 at a branch 
of the Foreign Exchange Bank and had 
handed the money to Israel Goldman in 
the presence of the cashier. Brudno 
testified that he told the cashier, Clayton, 
that it was graft money. Mr. Clayton 
corroborated this testimony. 

The New York Times stated on Sep- 
tember 26 that persons in touch with con- 
ditions in the Health Department during 
the administration of Commissioner 
Monaghan expressed the belief that for- 
mer employees whose names have been 
mentioned before Justice Tompkins, could, 
if the proper pressure were brought on 
them, make revelations which would make 
those which have been made “seem like 
nothing”. It was pointed out that no 
evidence has been forthcoming concerning 
several former employees who have with- 
drawn from the Department and who have 
made any protest regarding withholding 
of their pension check by order of Com- 
missioner Harris. 





There is mo substitute for milk in 
rearing calves, but they may be raised 
on small amounts of it if they get 
enough when they are real young to 
get a good start. 
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PROFIT 


over 


FEED COST 


CYhis Larvro Feeder made 


: 66 per 
? cow: 
Try Larro Dairy Feed any way you like. You'll 
find it by all tests the best ration you have 
ever fed, and that includes the one all-impor- 
tant test of profit over feed cost. 


Look at the figures of the Bedford County 
(Penna.) Cow Testing Association for the 
Larro-fed Jersey herd of Allen Eshelman of 
Everett, Penna. His profit for the year was 
$172.66 per cow with all feed bills, including 
roughage, paid. The average production per 
cow was 8,257 Ibs. milk; 429.7 Ibs. fat. 


Mr. Eshelman’s satisfaction with Larro has 
been duplicated by thousands of dairymen all 
over the country during the 15 yearsin which 
this wonderful, profit-producing dairy feed 
has been on the market. In all this time Larro 
has always meant more milk, healthier cows, 
greater profits. 


Developed and 

constantly tested 

at Larro Re- 
search Farm. 


You can’t afford to waste time and money on 
home mixtures or cheap rations when Larro 
will give you profits like those. And it wi/l! 
Feed it according to directions and you will 
be delighted with the increased milk flow and 
improved condition of every cow in your herd. 














Larro high quality, uniformity and safety will 
make any cow yield the biggest profit she is 
capable of producing every month in the year. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 





FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS * HOGS * POULTRY 


awd) 


It is the Larro Policy to make only those rations which yield the 
feeder the greatest possible profit. That is why we make only 
one feed for each purpose, as only one can be most profitable. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


HE following are the October 
prices for milk in the basic zone 
of 201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymens League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
basis of 3%. 


Oalrymen’s§ Sheffield 

Claes League Producers 
1 Fiuid Milk $3.37 $3.22 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.20 
2A Fiuid Cream .. 2.36 
286 £4Cond. milk 

Soft Cheese 2.61 
8 Evap. Cond, 
Milk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.35 2.10 
4 Butter and 
American cheese .... Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter ano American cheese. 

The Class 1 League price for October, 
1926 was $3.10 for 3.5 milk, and Sheffield's 
$2.95 for 3%. 

ihe above prices in each class are not 
the ‘inal prices the farmer receives. ‘rhe 
fina: price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 

sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 


announce the receiving station prices oF 











FISHKILL 


FARMS 


OFFERS 
Fishkill Colantha Aaggie Sir May 


An Outstanding Grandson of the 
Famous Dutchland Colantha 


Sir Inka 

Sen young bull is rich in the 

blood of Colantha Johanna 
Lad through the famous century 
sire, Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka H sire is a grandson of 
Jenny Linn Colantha, a 31 pound 
daughter of Dutchland Colantha 
Inka. The dam of $ May is an 


f§ Dutchland Co 


daughter « 


own 
lantha Sir Inka 

Sir May's paterr il granddam i 
Winana Segis May 2nd, she being 
a high producing daught of 
King Seg Pontiac He 
brother of the famous K 
Pontiac Count | d 
have broken over 100 we rld’s re 
ords 

Fishkill Colantha Aaggie Sit 
May wa I if N Vel | 2 ] Ki 
He is ready for hght ry and 
anv man ca ] roud oft 
having him in 1 herd 


For Pedigrees. price terms etc, write 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr, Owner 
Hopewell Junction 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 

















Live Broilers and Poultry 
Wanted 

CHECKS SENT DAILY 
ultry house 1 New York city 
Estat I hed ff you an u ted t for 
our Live poultry Write for shipping tags and free 
woliday calendar folder K 27. 
Krakaur Poultry Co Inc 


West Washington Market, 


HIGHEST PRICES 
Oldest Live PF 


1883 


Bondea Commis- 
sion Merchant 
N.Y City 











Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P & H. F. WILSON CO 
537 Greenwich St., New York 











Once Used Second-hanée 


EGG CASES | 





Fiat 
r and LI ds ( r for 
t Peache and Tomatoe 
rry : Hamper Baske 
nd all other Fruit and Vege 
( alners New and 
Il-hand Flats, Fillers ane 
relsior Pads. Let us quote you 
EMPTY PACKAGE E SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. A 89 Waterbury St., Brooklyn, W. Y 

















the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price is $2.64. The 
August surplus price for 3% milk is re- 
ported as $1.57 per cwt. for Class 1. 
FANCY BUTTER SCARCE; 
BOOSTS PRICES 


CREAMERY Sept. 28, 
SALTED Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1926 
Higher 
than extra . 4 as 47' 2-48 46 -46'% 
Extra (92 sc) 48'/2-4 47 - -45\/2 
84-91 score .39'/2- 47" 2 39 -46 38 -45 
Lower G'ds 38 -39  37!%-38!'% 36!2-37'/2 
The butter market has continued to go 
ahead by leaps and be unds On the 27th 
extras showed a full 2 cent advance over 
the previous week which brings the mar- 
ket up to about 4c above that of last week. 
There are some who have been reluctant 
to believe that the market would develop 
as it has Naturally when buyers pay 
19c for 92 score butter they are extremely 
critical and insist on inspection. How- 
ever, the market is firm enough to provoke 
no anxiety The make is running con- 
siderably short of a year ago resulting 
1 light receipts here in the Metropolitan 
district. Fresh supplies have been so ex- 
tremely short that the only way the mar- 
ket could satisfy the demand was to re- 
sort to the cold storage holdings that have 
been withdrawn very freely. Some butter 


has come from Chicago to gain advantage 


of the situation but there was not enough 
up to the 27th to cause any change in 
quotations. 

On the 27th and 28th the Jewish holi- 
days were closely observed and Jewish 
buyers were absent from the trade. 

Taking all things into consideration we 
look for the market to hold up fairly well. 
The make has been too severely checked 
to cause much of a reversal of affairs. 
During the hot spell in mid-September the 
heat took its toll not only in production 
but in the make, for some of the arrivals 
are still sh Wing th effects of heat. 

Consumptive demand, as may be im- 
agined when buyers have been taking hold 
with existing rates, is extremely good. 


CHEESE AGAIN FRACTIONALLY 


HIGHER 

STATE Sept. 28, 
FLATS Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1926 
Fresh Fancy 26! 5-27'> 26-27 24 -25'5 
Fresh Av'ge —- - 22! 2-23 
Held Fancy 25! 2-28 26-28'2, ——--—— 
Held Av'ge —_--— _———_— —e 

The belief that we expressed last week 


that cheese prices would advance, has ma- 
terialized advanced a half 
27th 


Is resh ¢ heese 





a cent all along the line and the 
the situation looked as though we might 
see another advance not far distant. Up- 
state prices are above par with New 
York City. This is also true of the west- 
ern market In view of the short sup- 
plies we would not be at all surprised to 
an advamn 
There is quite a shortage of fresh New 
York State flats and the best of these are 
being held at a premium. It is believed 
that the consumptive demand is falling 
off a litth During the 3rd week in Sep- 
tember cold storage holdings made a gain 
whereas a year ago the withdrawals are 
( Isic ibly heavier As prices advance, 
consum rs get it double and the only 
con CK have s to eat a little less 
FANCY EGGS STILL SKY- 
ROCKETING 
NEARBY Sept. 28, 
WHITE Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1926 
Selected Extras ....62-66 58-60 56-59 
Av'ge Extras 98-61 53-56 53-55 
Extra Firsts 47-55 46-51 47-52 
Firsts 39-45 39-44 41-45 
Gathered ceeds 36-52 36-50 36-51 
Pullets . odes 37-490 37-40 36-44 
Pewees 27-32 27-30 34-36 
BROWNS 
Hennery 56-60 45-53 48-54 
Gathered 36-48 35-44 35-44 
Fancy nearby white and brown eggs 
ve taken a phenomenal jump since our 
last report and now the egg market is 
considerably above what it was a year 
a Fancy nearby eggs have been scarce 
In fact some buyers had ditliculty filling 
their trade needs before the Jewish holi- 
days. When we drop below the three top 
cla cations we do not see such a marked 
change sing veek, being particularly 
true in firsts, gathereds and pullets and 
On the 27th and 28th the Jewish holi- 
days practically put an end to business 
in the egg market irade was at a stand- 
still At the same time supplies have been 
arrivi and t ve not been enoug! 


buyers on the market to absorb. these in- 
coming supplies. Therefore we expect 
the latter part of the week will not reveal 
any change in the market to amount to 
such a great deal. If there is a change 
it may be slightly downward. However, 
we must bear in mind that the trade has 
to renew its supply and be in shape for 
the next Jewish holiday which comes along 
very shortly. Therefore, we look for the 
market to hold fairly firm. 

There have been a number of requests 
for the new egg grade regulations. Egg 
shippers who sell direct to consumers are 
really the ones affected as well as egg 
gatherers who sell to dealers. Farmers 





' Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily for 
your benefit by American Agriculturist 
cooperating with the New York Siate 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 
time). 











who ship directly to commission men are 
not directly concerned as far market- 
ing is concerned. 


HOLIDAYS HELP LIVE POUL- 
TRY MARKET 


as 


FOWLS Sept. 28, 
Sept. 24 Sept. 20 1926 
Colored . 28-33 26-30 30-33 
Leghorn 23-26 18-23 20-24 
CHICKENS 
eae. 26-32 25-30 22-27 
Leghorn .... . .20-24 20-22 20-23 
DUCKS, Nearby. .20-30 21-26 26-32 
It will be noted above that the quota- 


tions are given for September 24. That 
was about the closing of the wholesale 
live poultry market. On Monday, the 26th 
we had a retail market and there was 
very little doing in a wholesale way. 
Prices advanced all atong the line for 
the holiday The most noticeable ad- 
vance since a week ago was on live ducks 
Long Islands jumped from 26 to 30 cents. 
The inside figures needs a little explana- 
tion for it shows a reduction from a week 
ago. The 20c represents the lower figure 
on spring ducks from nearby. It does not 
represent the price on “breeders” which 
was represented by the 2lc figure a week 


ago. The reason for this was explained 
by the fact that the market did not want 
any mediocre stuff and a great many of 
the nearbys were very poor and had to be 
torced out at a sacrifice. 

On the 27th and 28th the market was 
absolutely dead. Not a wheel was turn- 
ing. Receipts were extremely light. No 
market was made on the 27th and 28th, 
it being previously agreed that Thurs- 
day would sce the establishment of price 
values. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Sept. 28, 
(At Chicago) Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1926 

Wheat (Dec.) 1.305 1.307% 1.3834 

Corn (Dec) 964 1.025, -80'e 

Oats (Dec.) 4823 4878 -4334 
CASH GRAINS 
£At New York) 

Wheat, No. 2 Red 1.4145 1.417% 1.45! 

Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.125, 1.1714 -937%% 

Oats. No. 2. -60 -58'5 -53 
FEEDS Sept. 25, 
(At Buffalo) Sept. 24 Sept. 17 1926 

Gr’d Oats 37.00 37.00 32.00 

Sp’g Bran 28.50 28.50 25.50 

H’d Bran 32.00 32.00 27.25 

Stand'd Mids 29.75 30.00 26.50 

Soft W. Mids 41.00 41.00 33.50 

Flour Mids - 39.50 40.00 32.50 

Red Dog 46.00 48.00 38.00 

Wh. Hominy 42.00 42.00 34.25 

Yel. Hominy . .41.50 40.00 32.75 

Corn Meal ....... 39.50 39.00 33.50 

Gluten Feed . 39.00 39.00 35.75 

Gluten Meal 48.00 48.00 45.75 

36% C. S. Meal. 39.50 39.50 31.00 

41% C. S. Meal .42.50 42.50 33.50 

43% C. S. Meal ....44.00 44.00 35.00 

34% O. P. Linseed 

Meal 47.00 47.00 44.00 

The at quotations are those of the toca 

Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Butialo. They 


the N. Y. 


the weekly Ictter of 
Markets. 


tre veported in 
State Dept. of Agr. and 


The corn 
definite aftair. 
September, the 


market is still a 
During the last 
trade was buying 
and selling corn. Failure of severe frosts 
to develop over the main corn belt had 
a very depressing influence on the market. 
Forecasts for showers and warmer 
weather official report from Ne- 
braska estimate that about 80% 
of the that state is safe from 
frost damage wever, the northern half 


very 
week 
wheat 


in- 


were 
An 

gives an 
corn in 


Hi 





of Kansas will be susceptible to f; 
damage up to the middle of October, 7 
market is still a weather proposition, 


POTATO SITUATION ImM. 
PROVING 


Sept. 27 


150 Ib. sack $2.35-2.70 3 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 2.90-3.25 3.00-3.25 3 
LONG ISLAND 
150 Ib. sack 3.25-3.75 3.25-3.75 3.75-4.09 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 4.00-4.35 3.90-4.15 4, 
of this issue is a 


On another page 
article on the potato situation as it hy 
been reported from various sections jg 
New York and Pennsylvania. The metro 
politan markets showed very littl Change 
from a week The trade was y, 

quite early in the last week in Septembe 
due to the Jewish holidays. Supplies hay 
not been very high. Long Island grower 
are busy digging their crop but _ are 
not sending any more to market than wa 


MAINE 


ago. 


readily needed. Potatoes are rapidly reach 
ing the condition suitable for storage 
Growers are naturally more concerned 
about the field work. 
WILL IT PAY TO STORE 
APPLES? 

The apple market shows no change oye 
conditions which existed a week agg 
Government reports show a continual 
shrinkage in the apple crop and are ge. 
ting a lot of attention from the trade 
Good apples are going to bring a rej 


so the indications are noy, 
letter comes from one of 


price this year, 
This week a 


our subscribers asking our opinion as tp 
apple storage, inquiring whether or ng 


it is wise to ship now or put the crop ia 
the store house. That is rather a har 
question to answer when we do not knoq 
the varieties and the Conditions of th 
apples themsclves. 

From all indications it is going to pay 
this year to store McIntosh, Baldwins an 
Greenings. Macs almost always makea 
good hold and Baldwins and Greening 
are so short this year that undoubtedly 
they will bring a good price later om 
providing, of course, the stock that is 
put in storage is of high quality. 

If a fellow can take the risk and does 
not need the cash right away it looks like 
a good proposition. Most farmers how 
ever, are in bad need of following 
the recent disastrous years and prefer to 


cash, 


take the cash in hand and be free of the 
worries that ate sure to attend a storagt 
deal. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
no material change # 
the live calf market since our last rt 
port except for the advance of 5c pe 
hundred on most all lines. Strictly prim 
veal calyes on the 27th were quoted # 
18'%4c for the very tops. However, fait 
to good stock that brought 17c last wee 
is bringing this week and common td 
medium is generally 50c higher than 4 
week ago. Lambs are also meeting 4 
better market, quotations in general 
being about 50 to 60c better than ther 
were a week ago. Strictly primes reached 
as high as $15.25 on the 27th, although the 
bulk of the trade was at $14.75 on god 
stock, culls still selling as low as $8. 
The beef market has been very strong 
prime steers selling as high as $13.25 wit 


1 
been 


There has 


other grades down to $10.50 for comme 
stock. 

Country dressed veal market is at 
standstill on account of the general sit 
uation in the market attending the hols 
days. Demand has been extremely limite 
at least and it is very hard to get a lim 
on the dressed veal market. One thing 
is very evident and that is there are & 
tremely few choice veals available. Any 
thing that can be called real choice ha 
been selling from 25 to 26c. Howevef 


most of the arrivals are common and f 
sale from 16 to 18c, small veals as lo 
as 12c. 








— 

u can buy a full 33 HP 
For $55. 00 ? Gasoline Engine which #4 
light that a boy can pee carry it. Weight & 
Ibs., not 150 or 200 Ths, as others are. 
This Engine will rum your washing machi 
Cream separator, water pump, Radio or Av® 
mobile battery charger and many _ other sma 
machines. It is easy to operate. There is ne 
ing to get out of order, has ball bearings. 4 
fully guaranteed. Order today from 


1652 Wolfram St., Chicago, Ii 


on request 


Alto Mfg. Co., 
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News From Among the Farmers 


Notes From the North Count 


HE other day I attended a farmers 

meeting where everyone present 
was actively interested in farming as a 
means of livlihood. The main speaker 
had been “imported” from some dis- 
tance, a man holding a position of some 
prominence in a farmers’ organization 
who has worked hard for things that 
are of benefit to farming as a profes- 
sion. 

His talk carried all through it the 
main theme of how badly off we all are, 
what a precarious condition farming is 
in, the way farmers are downtrodden 
by other classes and industries, the in- 
finitesimal pittance we reccive for all 
the hard work and long hours and dis- 
couraging features, and so on until 
everyone was or should have been thor- 
oughly discouraged with life in general 
and farming in particular. 

Possibly my viewpoint is somewhat 
distorted, but it though we 
would all have felt more like putting a 
punch into our work, would have had 
our supply of enthusiasm renewed, if 
only that man had taken advantage of 
the opportunity to point out some of 
the bright spots in farming, some of 
the joys that come to us after the long 
strenuous days and nights. 

co * + 
N° killing frost as yet 
still making a grand effort to attain 
the goal of sufficient maturity for sat- 
isfactory ensilage. Many are already 
filling, and some very good silage will 
result. 

The first buckwheat has been thresh- 
ed and so far is not showing up to be of 
exceptionally good quality. This will 
probably be rectified with that that is 
ripening now, and, given fairly dry 
weather for a bit, farmers will be able 
to care better for this crop than they 
have for the past three or four years. 
Fall plowing has begun and some nice 
showers this past week have helped 
soften the ground to some extent.. 

On October 11th the Farm Bureau of 
Jefferson county will act as hosts to 
the Executive Committees of St. Law- 
rence, Lewis and Oswego counties. 
The committeemen of all these four 
counties will meet for a regional con- 
ference concerning the work that needs 
doing for the next year, and discuss 
affairs concerning agriculture both from 
the local and the national standpvint. 

Following this, advisory council meet- 
ings will be held in the different coun- 
ties. In Jefferson this is being called 
for the 20th of October in the Water- 
town Grange Hail, with a dinner being 
served at noon. The Jefferson County 
Bureau will also hold a_ reforestation 
tour on October 4th, visiting the farms 
and plantings of A. A. Robbins of 
Smithville, Frank M. Collins of Manns- 
ville. The Blount Lumber Co. of La- 
cona, and the Sandy Creek school plant- 
ing. These embrace white, red and 
Scotch pine, and Norway spruce, run- 
ning up to sixteen years of age. A local 
meeting is also being planned for the 
Lorraine Odd Fellows hall on October 
7th in the evening. 

Reforestation is of particular interest 
to the people of Northern New York 
because of the large acreages of land 
that is worth little as pasture, and noth- 
ing as work land, but has had the wood 
all cut off, and is therefore relatively 
nonproductive. There are a number of 
small plantings on farms of the North 
Country, and several large ones put out 
by paper mill interests and power com- 
panies as well as by communities desir- 
ing to improve or hold their water shed 
for their water supply of the future. 

* * * 
OR a long time the subject of equali- 
zation of the assessments of the 
Property in the different towns, the dif- 
ferent villages, and cities has been a 
most discussed one, and one fraught of 


seems as 


leaves corn 





a lot of hard feelings many times. Each 
year the equalization committees of the 
different counties have spent a lot of 
time and effort in getting some head 
or tail out of the jumble, but usually the 
final results were not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

This year in Jefferson county, a new 
plan is being tried. It is the suggestion 
of Supervisor John B. Smith of Water- 
town, chairman of the committee. Mr. 
Smith, who has the unusual distinction 
of being a Democrat elected for many 
years from a Republican town, has spent 
his time in the interests of the people 
at large, and always stands on the side 
of fair play. He suggested that this 
year the committee spend some time in 
their 
checking the assessing as it had actually 
been done in the different towns, and 
then check those figures with the sales 
values of the places that had changed 
hands during the year. 

This has been acted upon and two- 
thirds of the townships have been visit- 
ed thus far, by Mr. Smith and his asso- 


advance of regular session, in 


---County Notes 


ciates, Russell Wright of the City of 
Watertown, and Eben C. Sawyer of 
Henderson.—W. I. Roe. 





New York County Notes 


Chautauqua County—Now that the 
fairs and picnics are over, farmers can 
buckle down to cleaning up the fall 
work. There will be fewer silos than 
usual to fill this fall, but what corn there 
is looks far better than would seem 
possible. One job that won’t take much 
time will be the gathering of apples. 
What few there are all hardly fit for 
cider. Threshing is the order of the 
day and oats are turning out quite good. 
The early sowed grain is good weight 
with the yield running from 30 to 40 
bushels per acre. Buckwheat will suf- 
fer some from the hot dry weather we 
have had during the past two weeks. 
All vine crops are very poor.—A. J. N. 

. 2 @ 

Franklin County—Potatoes, it is now 
believed, will only be a fair crop in this 
section. This is probably fortunate for 
prices will benefit thereby. Market 
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prices are better than usual, it is stated 
for this crop and growers are hoping 
for firm prices and fair yields. 

Malone Fair, which just ended, was a 
record-breaker and very satisfactory. 
Good weather, mostly, prevailed. The 
stock exhibits were of great interest and 
the horse-show a new feature—brought 
some of the finest horses in the coun« 
try.—Mrs, W. R. ; 





County Notes from 
Pennsylvania 
Crawford County—Two 
warm weather. Corn has done well in 
September. The wheat yield per acre 
is not so very good. Eggs sell for 40c 
and butter for 43 to 50c. Wheat is nearly 
all sown and a much larger acreage than 
last year is being devoted to this phase. 
—jJ. F. S. 


weeks of 


. & ws 


Dauphin County—The drouth was 
broken by a very heavy rain which fell 
last Sunday evening. Plowing is being 
pushed with spirit. Corn in a backward 
condition. Threshing of the oat crop 
completed. Silo filling is in order. Pas« 
ture is a little short. Markets are get« 
ting duller, due to work being slack. 
Late potatoes are about half a crop, 
Wheat seeding will begin soon.—I. F, 
A, 


South Jersey Farm News: 


OUTH Jersey is enjoying a period of 
Indian The 


Summer. days are 
warm, the skies bright and fall work 
is moving along at a fine rate. A lot of 


second crop hay and third cutting alfal- 
fa is being gathered. With the absence 
of any rainy days the hay is going into 
the barns in the best of condition. It is 
a good crop too. It is quite a contrast 
this year with last fall. Today the 
barns are usually well filled with hay 
while in 1926 the mows looked mighty 
thin. This year with big corn crops and 
plenty of ensilage going into the silos 
the question of roughage is not causing 
much concern among the dairymen. 
* * * 

The heavy losses reported last week 
in this column by the peach growers 
who had placed their fruit in storage 
has resulted in suits, totalling $76,000 
being filed in the Gloucester County 
courts. About a dozen growers have 
filed the suits which will be watched 
with considerable interest by fruit grow- 
ers and cold storage interests in all 
parts of the country. On the decision 
of the Gloucester County court will de- 
pend the policy of future growers and 
storage house owners in making con- 
tracts. 

* * * 

HE sweet potato crop still continues 

to be far from satisfactory. The 
crop is the lightest ever grown and the 
prices are so low that they are hardly 
paving the cost of digging. Very few 
are being sold for storage. Those that 
are going into storage are going in on 
farmers accounts who will be the gain- 
ers if the market should take a sudden 
spurt wpwards to the prices of former 
years. 

Thousands of acres of cover crops are 
being sown in South Jersey. According 
to dealers in seeds they have never had 
such a demand for rye and other seeds 
for cover crop sowing. The Experiment 
Station has estimated that a good cover 
crop is equivalent to ten tons of stable 
manure and with the latter selling at $4 
per ton, the farmers are sowing cover 
crops and saving the difference. 

It is reported that the Bridgeton Fair 
Grounds have been sold to a real estate 
group for a sum, estimated at $100,000. 
It is impossible to get a confirmation 
on the report, but if such is the case, 
it is understood that the main property 
will be continued as a fair ground for 
some time yet to come. 

Very few fields of South Jersey seed 
potatoes have escaped the effects of 





a serious aphis infestation carly in Sep- 


tember. As a result the 
fields passing certification inspection has 
been reduced. However despite the 
fact that the aphis have been bad and 
the fields failed to pass inspection there 
is going to be a big crop of potatoes 
when harvest time comes around 


T= 


ers are maintaining an official U. 
S. Inspector until October first to look 
after the grading. This is the first time 
that inspection has been carried out 
and it has resulted in a big improvement 
in the pack. 


* * * 


Swedesboro sweet potato deal- 


Apple picking is about to start. Judg- 
ing from the appearance of the orchards 
and the reports from experts who claim 
to know, there is going to be a nice lot 
of fine fruit going into storage during 
the next four weeks. It is estimated 
that close to 750 carloads will be picked 
and placed in storage in Gloucester and 
Cumberland counties. The fruit shows 
less worm injury than in former years 
due to the better spraying carried out 
in most orchards, 

One day last week, we spent with W. 
G. Frisbie, the Club Agent in Salem 
County. We learned that 180 farm 
boys and girls are carrying out chicken, 
calf and pig projects. They are equally 
divided among the three; with 60 poul- 
try, 60 calf and 60 pig projects. These 


number of 


young farmers have some real stories 
to tell that equal the best the American 
magazine ever published. In the near 
future, we are going to tell about some 
of them. In addition to the farm beys 
and girls in club work there is a group 
of 300 town children in the industrial 
district at Penns Grove that have cheir 
flower and vegetable projects that are 
real winners. It is understood that 
* * * 

NE of the most pleasing sights the 

writer sees as he goes over the 
state is the large number of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Service signs tacked up 
on farms. It does not matter whether 
it is Cape May or Monmouth or one of 
a dozen others we visit the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST man has been along that 
road at some other time. 

South Jersey lost one of its most cons 
structive farmers of a generation, last 
week in the death of F. E. Priestly, At- 
lantic County. It is to this man that 
the sweet potato growers are indebted 
for the development and standardization 
of the Priestly strain. This strain of 
sweet potatoes is grown all over South 
Jersey and is considefed one of the fin- 
est that is grown. The originator spent 
fifteen years in developing it and his 
death is being mourned by scores of 
friends in every part of the state— 
Amos Kirby. 




















5% Interest 


Federai Land Bank 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 


PPLICATION should be made NOW for loans wanted this winter or 
early spring. Appraisals cannot be made during the winter. 


For Information 


Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


in your county, or write direct to the 


Federal Land Bank 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 
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A Brief Summary of New York 
State Game Laws 

HE fall hunting season opened on 


September 24 when ducks and shore 
birds could be taken. 
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The open season for duck, goose and | 
brant is from September 24 to January 7, | 
except .on Long Island where it is from , 
October 16 to January 31. There is no 
open season for wood duck, cider duck or 
swan. 

Wilson snipe or Jack snipe may be 
taken from September 24 to January 7, 
except on Long Island where the season j 
is from October 16 to January 31. The ‘ 
bag limit is twenty in one day. ‘ 

For rails, sora and other rails, except J 
coot and gallinule, the season opens Sep- t 
tember 24 and continues until November I 
30; and for coots and gallinules it opens y 
on September 24 and continues to January t 
7. : u 

The season for woodcock opens on Oc- t! 
tober Ist and continues until November d 
30. Under the Federal Migratory Bird v 
Treaty Act there is a bag limit for four Ci 
birds in one day. te 

When Grouse Can be Taken 2 

The grouse season throughout the 8: 
greater part of the state is from October m 
Ist to November 15, inclusive. On Long jc 
Island it is from November Ist to De- 12 
cember 31 and in the counties of Sullivan, ca 
Orange, Greene, Delaware, Ulster, Rocke Je: 
land, Columbia, Putnam, Dutchess, Rens- th 
seclaer and Westchester is from October or 
15 to November 30. in: 

In Monroe county Seneca county, and ne 
Ontario county there is no open season. us 

In Chautauqua county the open seasor da 
is from October 15 to October 31. 60 














The Game Law on Ducks 
Ducks, geese and brant may be taken —— 
[ h bi during the open season from h lf hour poe 
Smoke Camels for the one big reason .. 6 |iiower woolen FD 


boats, at any distance from shore on Long 
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Island Sound, Lake Champlain, Lake Erie . 
4 / , ’ ’ 
enjoyment. Niagara River, Chasteugn Lake, Shiss ty 
necock, Gardiner, Peconic, Reeves and a 
Flanders Bays, and in Great South Bay ad 
WHY do people like good to- give, just try Camels. So mellow west of Smith's Point and east of ‘the a 
Nassau-Suiftolk county line. n neida 3 
baccos? For just one reason— and mild you'll wonder how you elie, Ge Elisiocis Rives, onl tubes, cual ~ 
i ° and streams or parts thereof in counties 
enjoyment. And Camel brings ever got along without them. So Ssaiticdie kai elie Mieinias Siicak: eat wo 
. a hich such river passes, water fowl may . 
ow 10re - ill wan 
this world more tobacco pleasure smooth and fragrant that they w I ay aia desde es ca eek ee tor 
every day than any other cigarette reveal a smoking contentment by wie of any floating device other thea ad 
¢ . ° sal oats, power boats, or patteries a 
. : of 
that ever was made. That’s whythe _ that is full and complete. any distance from shore. No shooting des bal: 
vice, or decoys, cither artificial or living, eae 
number of Camel smokers is the We invite you to know Camels ened te ald of ubden water tent, hee me 
: be placed upon the tidal water of the staté 
arcee > w ° ‘ : f 
largest in the world. Why Camel  fecause they are so good. This more than one hour before sunrise or left a? 
oe Sees wus } , ° ° thereon more than one hour after sunset 
gains in popularity every hour. famous cigarette will repay you Daniad shalt seit Hc eek oc anak wad 
in full f —, : waters of Great South Bay on Long Iss . 
If you want the sheerest plea- in full measures of genuine enjoy- ieadt: ie tetieat enaten Ge Soke Tae a 
4 < ’ YG nN 1g vat io » velo i we 
sure that wonderful tobaccos can ment. Camel leads the world! vember first of any ycar. Bul. 
A person may take in any one day durs Mon 
snes ; , ing the open season, twenty-five ducks if 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. he umrtnste of afi tials: cede Gee es 
the aggregate of all kinds; eight brant. . =D. 
yal hunter should provide himself ~] 
@ 1927 2 with a copy of the syllabus of the fish j 
and game laws which will be furnished 
,—_ free i: ‘n he obtains his hunting and fish* 
ing license, 
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With the Farm Mechanic 


Figuring Costs in 

Four farmers here plan on buying a 
threshing outfit this fall. One has a trac- 
tor, while the other three will buy the 
separator. What will you consider a fair 
ratio In the settling of accounts? In other 
words Is the use of a separator worth 
more than the use of tractor? Would not 
tractor outlast separator? Any suggestions 
will be appreciated. 

S a general rule, the daily or hourly 

cost o fthe use of a separator will 
just about balance the hourly or daily cost 
of the tractor with oil and grease, with- 
out including fuel. This is rather sur- 
prising at first thought, because the trac- 
tor usually costs considerably more and 
has a considerable shorter life, hence we 
would expect the tractor cost to be higher 
than that of the separator. It is easily 
understood, however, when one considers 
that the separator is used only a very few 
days per year, while the tractor ordinarily 
will be used two or three times as many 
days per year, hence cutting down the in- 
terest, shelter, insurance, taxes, and other 
overhead cost. 

Take a medium sized separator costing 
say $1500. As ordinarily used in a four- 
man ring with an occasional outside custom 
job, this will not be used to exceed 10 or 
12 days per year, and if properly taken 
care of should do excellent work for at 
Jeast 15 years, perhaps more. At this rate 
the yearly overhead charges for interest 
on the investment, depreciation, shelter, 
insurance, taxes, and so on will run in the 
neighborhood of $105.00. With 10 days 
use per year this is $10.56 per day, 12 
days is $8.75 per day, 15 days is $7.00, and 
60 on 

Cost On a Day Basis 

Now take a medium sized tractor cost- 
ing say $1200. We figure under ordinary 
conditions a life of about 7% years of 35 
to 40 days per year. At this rate the 
yearly overhead cost for interest, depre- 
ciation, repairs, shelter, insurance and taxes 
will run about $266.00. Allowing 35 days 
per year, this will run about $7.60 per 
day, and with an ailowance of $1.15 for oil 
and grease, this would make the daily 
charge of $8.75, or just the same as for the 
separator. 

Other sizes of separators and tractors 
would work out in much the same way, 
the life being shortened and the deprecia- 
tion greatly increased where a smaller trac- 
tor is overloaded, with a separator too 
large for it. So that in general the use 
of the separator can usually be about 
balanced day by day by the use of the 
tractor with oil and grease. Fuel and 
wages for the men who work with the 
outfit should be charged as expenses at 
an agreed price for the labor and at cost 
for the fuel. Then it is not a difficult 
matter to figure what each man contributes 
and his proper share of the cost or profits. 
Two good bulletins on this subject are: 
Bul. 267—“Successful Threshing Ring 
Management”—University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; and “Yearbook Separate 772 
—“The Threshing Ring in the Corn Belt” 
Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
I. W. D. 





Visits With the Editor 
(Continued from page 5) 


the farmer’s investment money is in 
his own business, not in some worthless 
stocks and bonds or even in worthy 
investments not connected with the 
farmer’s business. The place to con- 
Sider investing any surplus is in better 
Stock, better tools, repairs on the build- 
ings, possibly in making a pleasanter 
and more sanitary stable, in new build- 
ings, and last but by no means least in 
improvement of the home itself, the 
Place where you live and where wife 
and mother spend most of their lives. 
How can a little money be better spent 
than by making the kitchen a more 
Comfortable and more handy place in 
which to work? Bring the water irte the 
house. Pipe the drainage water to a 
Cesspool. Maybe if you are lucky you 
can go so far as to install an electric 


a Threshing Ring 


plant, or bring in the current from the 
line that passes the house, so that moth- 
er can have some electric tools to save 
time, labor, and add years to her Lfe. 
A few dollars spent for paint will add 
years to the life of your buildings, and 
paint and wall paper will transform 
their appearance, 

After investments there is the mat- 
ter of recreation and education. Money 
must be set aside possibly to send the 
boy or girl to school or college. No 
matter how poor one is there must be 
a few dollars for good books and mag- 
azines, for they not only add to the 
recreation on the farm but the family 
raised in an atmosphere of good litera- 
ture unconsciously gains a culture and 
training even though they have never 
had the advantages of much school or 
college. In speaking of books let us 
not forget also a good woman’s paper 
for mother, and a farm paper for the 
whole family. Maybe this has been 
your lucky year so that there is money 
for a radio. There are few things that 
can add more to farm life, or do as much 
to keep the young people around your 
hearthstone. But do not buy a radio 
until you get a good one _ powerful 
enough to get several broadcasting sta- 
tions and that will bring the tones in 
clear and undistorted. 

In conclusion if I could have my 
wish I would that all of you could be 
so re-paid for your toil and labor that 
there would be money enough for good 
food, for comfortable clothes, for an 
education for the children, some saving 


for the days when you cannot work and | 
enough left over for books and music, | 


a little travel, and in short enough to 
give you some happiness in your life 
in addition to hard work. 





With the 
RADIO MAN 


Brainard Foote 

















Questions About Radio 


! understand that a trickle charger Is 
built to be connected to the electric light 
line all the time one is receiving. Is there 
any danger of causing short-circuits or 
blowing fuses this way?—N. K., Mt. Holly, 
N. J. 


Yes, the trickle charger is sometimes 
connected this way although more often 
it is automatically connected to the bat- 
tery when the set is turned off. There 
is no danger of shorts or blowing fuses, 
however, and you can use the charger 
while you receive if you like. The trans- 
former which “steps down” the voltage 
has no direct connection from the bat- 
tery side to the light circuit. 

. & 2 

I have a set using WD-12 tubes and the 
dry cells are used up very soon. Isn’t there 
a storage battery made for my set!—H. L. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Yes, a single cell storage battery (2 
volts) is made for your set. If you can’t 
find one, go to a battery repairman or 
service station and ask them if they can 
take a single storage battery cell and 
put it in a box for you. There are 
often spare cells in good shape avail- 
able from old car batteries—which con- 
tain three cells. 

* * * 

Is there any way In which a loop can 
bring In more stations? | am not satisfied 
with the way my portable loop set oper- 
ates. The loop is diamond-shaped, about 
one foot square. 

You can use a larger loop to good ad- 
vantage. Another idea is to put up a 
small outside or inside aerial and wrap 
this around.the loop once or twice par- 
allel to the wires on the loop and then 
run the wire to the ground. It should 
make no metallic connection to the loop, 












however. 
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It is almost here. To protect yourself and family, your 
home, barns and stock from the discomforts and destruc- 
tion from winter, you need your “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Store more than any other place. Here you 
can get heating apparatus of all kinds, materials to make 
your buildings weather tight and storm proof, and other 
necessities to make the long winter days happier and 
more comfortable. 


Why Huddle Around the Old Stove? 


The days of stove heat are gone. If you are still doing it, 
both your health and your pocketbook demand that you 
install more modern equipment so that all of the rooms 
in your house can be comfortable all of the time and that 
your fuel bill won’t eat up all of your summer profits. 
Good heating equipment pays for itself more rapidly than 
anv other one thing that you can buy for the farm home. 


If you have drafty windows and doors, get some weather 
strips at the “tag” store and stop the waste of fuel and 
the pneumonia-making drafts. There, also, you can 
get glass for repairing broken windows, door closers that 
will shut your storm doors tightly, locks, springs, hinges 
and window catches to replace missing or broken ones. 


Other Helps for Farm Home Comfort 


Go to your “Farm Service” Hardware Store for other 
things that will make winter days more pleasant. There 
you will find better lights for indoor and outdoor use, 
water heaters for the home and the stock barn, necessary 
winter chicken equipment, tools for your repairing and 
glass substitutes for covering your porches and windows 
to save fuel, and also for your chicken houses and barns 
to make your livestock more comfortable. Last but not 
least, talk to him about a radio, the most wonderful 
thing that the farmers ever had for winter days and 
evenings. They are your stores for comfort, convenience 
and happiness. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men 


The 4 
isin his 
window 
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Strange as it may scem, the kitchen 
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The Home Kindergarten 
happy hours 1s 


MA" RIAL for many I is 
i I re of modeling clay. This 


, 
na pack 


may be made by the pound, containing 
four “bars” of different colors; in large 
ets, cont iining, besides the clay some 
molds for using it; even the “5 and 10” 
ells it, a small quantity of four or five 

lors in box, with a handy “stick” for 
m iw features or other needed marks 


of course, may be substituted for chicken 
if desired—Roberta Symmes. 

The recommendation for boiling chicken 
in two or three waters would apply of 
course to an old fowl to which a bit of 
soda or vinegar have been added in the 
first cooking.. For a foul of ordinary 
tenderness, one water is sufficient. The 
suggestion of using rabbit or squirrel ts 
very timely because our national meat 
problem grows larger every year and it ts 
through the use of other meat animals 
that people with ordinary pocketbooks will 
be able to keep within their income. 

Chicken Perlean 

This is a Creole dish. Dress and cut 
up one chicken as for frying. Boil till 
very tender, then add 2 cups rice, half 
a cup of butter, salt and plenty of pepper. 
Cook till it can be eaten with a fork.— 
Roberta Symmes. 

It is only too easy to fall into a rut 

when cooking. A new 








“RUTH LOUISE” 


We are showing herewith six of the very latest styies in 


ALL WOOL 


stamped on finest quality all 
styled from every standpoint 


be given 


These 


5001 comes in 
5002 come 
5003 come 
5004 come 
5005 come 
5006 come 
hats 


sin M 
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ss in C 
2s in 


istilian 


Copenh 
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2s in Rose. 


ire packed fiat 
Price of hats is only $1.00 each, postpaid to any address, 
rl! orders. 


Green witth 
c nKkey 


Hickory 


FELT HATS FOR CHILDREN, NOS. 


recipe such as perlean 
will not only tempt the 
palate but will make the 


7 y. 
chicken go further 


Chicken Croquettes 
Boil chicken till ten- 





der, then chop very 

fine. Season with a 

little parsley (minced 

fine), salt, red and 

black pepper to taste. 

Mix with the cream 

°o sauce given below. Roll 

5003 o croquettes into shape, 
then 


5001 TO 5006, dip in beaten egg, 


INCLUSIVE in fine bread crumbs, 
felt hats for children. The hats come flat and fry in deep hot fat. 
wool felt in the most popular millinery shades of the day and are correctly 
Cream Sauce for — 
Hickory trim. 

Skin, Croquettes 
Red with White trim. Seald 2 cups of milk. 
gen Blue. Into 2 tablespoons of 

1 atts 
in special glassine envelopes to insure safe delivery. flour rub 2 tablespoons 
elivery guaranteed. Prompt attention will of fhuiter till smooth 
and free from lumps. 


send you our book, “The Art of Embroidery”, consisting of ten complete 











For 25 cents additional we wil 
lessons with 70 illustrations showing all of the principal stitches in embroidery. Send orders to Embroidery Add scalded milk a little 
Dept., American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. at a time. Season with 
salt and pepper and stir 
al : 1 to bear tl on the figures modeled. The clay lasts till thick—Roberta Symmes 
for preciou indefinitely, it may be used over and over, One would not want to cook chicken 
if 1 und is seldom sticky; when it is, the sticki- just for the purpose of making cro- 
m t u ness wears off after a little use. It is quettes but having a little chicken left 
é ! iia t not dirty cither. Little hands may get over the croquettes offer a delightful way 
tl can new slightly soiled using it, but not usually. of using up the odds and ends. 
d pl I It washes off easily, and may be washed Cream of Chicken Soup 
W \ from oilcloth, or an old newspaper may 3 cups chicken stock 3 tablespoons flour 
p! ae oe Wann m he spread on a table for the small sculptors  & onion f cuiennehens aiieian 
te " to work on 1 cup hot milk 4 cup celery tops 
tl ‘ Manv mothers dislik or believe they Cook stock, onion and % cup celery 
n! would—the use of this clay. and the above tops 15 minutes and strain. Add hot milk 
a l " tions are the frequent ones A trial and seasoning, and thicken with chicken 
I ; a m u vill prove them unfounded, we believe. fat and flour blended togcther. The 
A small box of water-colors—the cake amount of salt must depend on quantity 
HALLOWEEN PARTY nd are a source of pleasure to the color- in stock. Celery salt may be substituted 
loving e of a child—some children. for cclery tops 
, Others would not be interested. One must Chicken Patties 
oO udv the w ind natural bent of the 1 cup cold diced 1 cun chicken stock 
Ome individual, iy such toys wisely I 9 e+ flour “a — 
f l vy a small boy f seven who has used % teaspoon salt 
' paints carefully and with an eye for Melt butter in saucepan; stir in flour; 
' | konv for ty while his brother, add chicken stock: season and bring to 
18 ha ” tin coloring as vet. boiling point: add chicken and cook 
( ) P rT livelier. less “fussy” oc- Slowly five minutes. Fill patty pan and 
I ay ; serve at once 
j ! q s ! ks to he vate lored r crayoned 5 ~ ee a 
l o nice { hild who is interested in Pickling Time Is Upon Us 
) I Mabelle Robert Apple Relish 
, 7 Ibs. apples 3'% Ibs. sugar 
2 Ibs. seeded raisins 1 teaspoon each of 
Cheice Chicken Recipes — a ca 
Vint a mae (Some prefer two teaspoons cinnamon) 
yet hicken Brunswick Stew Chop raisins, put into a porcelain lined 
_o beans Setter See of 5 eae kettle and add apples chopped and un- 
{ ! 1 qt. tomatoes (14 cup) pealed, the juice and chopped rind of the 
. 1 qt. corn oranges, sugar, vinegar and spices. Boil 
Boil the chicken in 2 or 3 waters. about half an hour.—Roberta Symmes. 
When about half done, add lima beans, The general effect of this recipe ts 
t ‘ tomatoes, corn and butter. Season and = similar to mince meat minus the meat. It 
rs ib until thick enough to eat with fork. ts very much like a conserve. 
» Dest Fepper and salt are the only seasonings Peach Pickles 
11 ' needed, and the amount is governed by Peel seven pounds of peaches and put 
N York, N. ¥ lividual taste, as some like it very hot, into stone far. Add cinnamon, ginger, 
1 others less s (Rabit or squirrel, Cloves, nutmeg and mace put up in Tittle 
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il Planning Avoids Much Wear and Tear on Nerves and Furniture 


bags. Make a syrup by boiling 34 
pounds of sugar with 1 quart vinegar 
Pour over the fruit and spices. Do this 
for 7 or 8 mornings. Delicious. 

If one has the patience to carry oy 
this recipe to its final fulfillment she wit 
find a very delicious pickle. 

Aunt Janet’s Counsel Corner 


“My problem is this: | am Sixteen 
years of age and in third year high School, 
i am going with a man who is twenty-four. 
1 really love him and am sure he cares a 
great deal for me. We have been going to. 
gether for eight months and get aiong fine 
together. My parents do not like him at 
all and my father will only barely speak 
to him. 1 have been to his house and his 
people have treated me lovely. He drinks 
a little but | have never seen him drunk 
although | have heard he has been drunk 
at dances. A lot of people have been try. 
ing to break us up by telling false stories 
about each other. My dear friend, | feel as 
though my heart would break because | 
have never gone with any other fellow that 
1 have had such love for. I! really feei it 
is true love. | have read of girls thinking 
they loved a man but I don’t think there 
is any mistake. Do you think | could evep 
be happy with him and could ever make 
my parents care for him! He has asked me 
to marry him and said he would wait for. 
ever for me.” 


AM that 

freely because I feel that I can be of 
help to you. If you really love the man 
he would be worth waiting for and if 
he thinks as much of you he would be 
willing to do the 

In these days when most girls should 
be prepared to earn a living if necessary= 
even married women sometimes have to 
carn—a complete high school education is 
very desirable. The first question asked 
of girls who apply for work in the busis 
ness world is always, “Are you a high 
school graduate?” If you are, then it will 
be possible to get a much better position 
than if you are not a graduate. 

lf the young man drinks even a little 
bit, in a year’s time you would be able to 
tell whether he is willing to stop this 


ANXIOUS, 


glad you wrote to me s9 


same. 








habit for your sake. If he is not willing 
to discontinue it before marriage the 
chances are he would not do so afters 
wards. 








Chanticleer for a School Frock 
Gaily Colored with green and bronze tal 


feathers is this rooster design for satif 
stitch or crewel. Either way would 
solid, and mighty ciever decoration for? 
balbriggan school frock. Use a sheet # 
carbon paper and transfer directly from 
this design on to the garment you wish # 


embroider. 
— 





If your parents see that you are bot 
in earnest and are taking the matte 
seriously, being willing to wait until ya 
have finished high school, perhaps th 
might be more agreeable to the match 
Parents do not wish to oppose that whi 
they think will make their children really 
happy. They have had experience and lit 
has taught them a great many thing 
which they did not realize when thef 
were younger. 

So my advice is do not do anythist 
rash but reconcile yourself to lettiaf 
things take their natural course and 
believe that your problem will work # 
out. However, if you wish to write # 
me again I shall be glad to be of help. 
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cA Trades Party 


Just the Idea for Entertaining Those Young Folks 


A Party of Trades, we would have you 
attend, 

At which you’ll meet many a hardwork- 
ing friend, 

Just what we will do, you perchance 
are in doubt? 

Why then you must come, and you'll 
surely find out! 


HE invitation naturally aroused curi- 

osity, and a goodly number of “hard- 
working friends” gathered to learn the 
meaning of a “Party of Trades”. The 
furniture had been removed from the liv- 
ing room, and a covering laid over the 
rug. The hostess had provided a num- 
ber of benches, each devoted to a trade. 
The plumber’s bench, bore pipe-fittings, 
the carpenter's, hammers, nails, and pieces 
of board, the tailor’s, shears, cotton ma- 
terial, pins, needles and thread. The 
paperhanger’s table was equipped with a 
few odd pieces of left over wallpaper, 
some paste and a brush, also a small 
wooden box, while on the printer's table 
was a small rubber stamp set, purchased 
at the ten cent store. 

The hostess then passed a little tray 
of numbered slips, each corresponding to 
a table or bench, and the men guests thus 
each assumed a trade. The girls were 
allowed to stand by and give advice, or 
criticise. 

The carpenters were required to make 
small boxes, the plumbers to put the odd 
bits together; the paperhangers, to cover 
the box with paper, the tailors to make 
sleeves. The printers were directed to 
set up an advertisement, using the rubber 
stamp outfit. Half an hour was allowed 
for the work and at the end of the time, 
the whistle blew. The various work was 
examined, and the girls decided by vote 
as to the most expert workman, who was 
rewarded with an inexpensive prize. 

The hostess then summoned the girls 
to the kitchen, where was a platter of 
sliced cold meat of various kinds, cake, 
fruit, pickles, paraffine paper and a tin 
dinner pail for each couple. To the handle 
of each kettle was attached a tag, bear- 
ing the name of a man guest. The girls 
chose kettles and each packed a lunch 
for her partner and herself. The guests 





Smart Dress for Girls 






















Pattern 2279 
is one of the best 
for school and 
general wear. It 
buttons down the 
front and can be 
worn with 
without a belt, 
tither marrow or 
wide. It loors 
well when made 
up im chailis, wool 
rep, flannel or 
similar material. 
Tt cuts in sizes, 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. The 8 year 
size requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch 
material. Price 
13c. 














TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). Add 12c for one of our new 
Fall Fashion Books and send to Pat- 
tern Department, American Agricul- 
_ 461-4th Avenue, New York 

ity. 


| 











seated themselves on boxes or boards, and 
enjoyed the contents of the pails, the 
hostess serving coffee in tin or aluminwn 
cups.—Elsie Duncan Yale. 





Dustless Dusting 


USTING is of little use if the dust is 

only stirred into the air to settle 
again in a short time. A cloth, even if 
it is clean and soft as is often recom- 
mended, will not take up and hold the 
dust Cheesecloth is very satisfactory for 
dusting, but cheesecloth or any other ma- 
terial is much more effectvie if it is 
treated to make it retain the dust. A 
dustless dust cloth can be made at home 
by putting a tablespoonful of any good 
furniture polish into a preserve jar, and 
by tilting the jar so that the polish coats 
the inside thoroughly. Then pour out the 
surplus polish, and place the clean dry 
cloth into the jar and let it stand over 








Nutting Time 

RopertaA SYMMES 
There’s a magic in the meadows 
’Neath the Autumn’s golden haze— 
There’s a glory in the forest 
Where the tapers are ablaze— 
Beech and hazelnut and elm 
Hold a wonder all their own 
Ah! the woodland is a good land 
When the nuts are dropping down! 


There’s a whisper in the hollow— 
There’s a secret on the hill— 
There’s a hush that senses waiting— 
There’s an ecstasy and thrill— 

Ho! there comes a gentle clatter— 
And a welcome shower of brown— 
Autumn offers up her coffers 

When the nuts come dropping down! 








night or longer until the cloth has ab- 
sorbed the polish. Such a duster both 
cleans and polishes wood surfaces, and 
makes easier the routine care of the 





Permanent Chilblain Cure 

EARS ago, (yes, more than thirty), 

daughter had a bad case of chilblains 
from which she suffered excruciatingly. 
We had a school teacher boarding with us 
and she said chilblains were easy to cure 
and stay cured. We had but little faith in 
her assertion, yet we tried it out to the 
utmost. 

She said to take a picce of salted butter, 
and one half the quantity of fine table salt, 
place them on a large plate and with a 
limber knife work them to a paste work- 
ing in all the salt, and working the mass 
after it was all in, until all the salt seemed 
to be incorporated in the butter. Then 
before retiring, thoroughly apply to all 
chilblains and sit by a good fire for about 
one half hour. 

Daughter did this for several times, 
until she had no more trouble with the 
chilblains and never has had until this day. 
It surely was a permanent and safe, easy 
cure. One needs to draw one a clean stock- 
ing upon retiring so as not to soil the bed. 
Several I have known have used this just 
as effectively —CLaArice RAYMOND. 





A Massachusetts Farm That 
Emphasizes Marketing 
(Continued from page 3) 

Very careful management is needed to 
produce the quality of fruit which Mr. 
Stiles grows. He has used nitrate of 
soda consistently on his orchard and 
sprays very thoroughly. Last year the 
sprays were put on by a power sprayer 
which gives a high pressure and enables 
the trees to be very thoroughly covered. 
The orchards are tilled during the sum- 
mer, after which the weeds are allowed 
to grow and are later plowed under to 
keep up the humus supply. From seven 
to ten pickers are required to harvest the 
erop and local help is used to do this 

work. 


The recent plantings have been mainly 
McIntoshes and Baldwins. However, a 
number of other varieties are grown and 
marketed. Among these are: Red As- 
trachan, Yellow Transparent, Wealthies, 
Dutchess, Greenings, Kings, Northern 
Spies, Opalescent, Wolf River and Bell- 
flower. 

The entire farm consists of 120 acres 
and in addition to the orchard the 
principal income is from potatoes and 
from a herd of 19 cows. About five acres 
of potatoes were grown last year and these 





Dashing Daytime Frock 


Pattern 2741 
with its straight, 
slenderizing limes 
ts ideal for the 
full figure and 
can be used for 
practically all day- 
time occasions. 
The collar and 
tie are cut all in 
one piece, the 
vestee is remova- 
ble. Any of the 
heavier silks or 
light woolens are 
suitable for mak- 
ing up this  pat- 
tern which cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48 and 
50 inches bust 
measure. The 36 
inch size requires 
2% yards of 54- 
inch material with 
1% yards of 20- 
inch contrasting. 
Price 13c, 
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also were sold at the roadside stand. 

“IT was glad when we were through 
selling them,” said Mrs. Stiles “because 
they are so dirty to handle.” 

Mr. Stiles is one of the directors of the 
Holyoke Producers Dairy Co., a coopera- 
tive which bottles and sells the milk of 
its members. The dairy herd is con- 
sidered somewhat of a minor proposition. 
The farm has a silo and yet for several 
years it has not been filled. 

“The work of caring for the corn field, 
the planting and cultivating, and silo fill- 
ing conflicts very seriously with the work 
in the orchard,” said Mrs. Stiles, “and 
consequently we have decided we can sell 
our time in the orchard with greater profit 
than we can for growing corn.” 

The cows get the hay which is grown 
on the farm and a succulence is provided 
for them by adding beet pulp. 

By no means the least important feature 
of their success is the attractive stand 
which they have erected and the courteous 
way in which they wait on customers. 
It has frequently been said that farmers 
as a clan are good producers but poor 
sellers. Perhaps everyone could not sell 
direct to the consumer as Mr. and Mrs. 
Stiles do but in their case, at least, it has 
proven successful over a period of years. 





Try cleaning your congoleum rug with 
coal oil and paraffine. Melt a cake of 
paraffine and add one pint of coal oil and 
apply with soft cloth. It will not show 
tracks as dirt will not stick to this sur- 
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Makes 


washing machines 
do better work 


so 


Fels-Naptha helps your ma- 
chine wash faster and more tho- 
roughly. It is unusually good 
soap combined with plenty 
of naptha. The naptha loosens 
the dirt. The rich, soapy 
suds slosh the dirt away. 
Fels-Naptha works perfectly in 
wash tub, too—and in cool, 
lukewarm or hot water. Order 
from your grocer today and 
enjoy its extra help. 
- 








Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 


Cuticura 
Will Help You 




















. MAGAZINES fer. 103 


The smartest, most interesting, entertaining and 
i instructive Magazine in America! 10 weeks for 


only 20c. Special introductory offer. No maga- 
ae zine like it. Full ofimportant facts, pictures and 
fan the best, most popularfiction. For all members of 
the family. Send name. address and 10c today. 
‘The Pathfinder, Dept. R-)30 Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS 


Booklet free. Highest refer- 

ences. Best results. Prompt- 

hess assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 





Certain Facts 


are still unknown about 
New York. For instance, 
many travelers think that a 
trip to New York means big 
expenses. They, of course, 
have never enjoyed a visit 
to the popular Hotel 
Martinique where 


Economy 


is part of the perfect service, 
comfortable accommoda- 
tion and splendid food 
afforded by this modern 
hotel. And as for 


Convenience 


The Martinique is located 
in the very heart of the city 
—‘‘a few minutes from every- 
where.” On your next New 
York visit, let us prove to 
you that you can enjoy “the 
best without extravagance” 
at the Martinique. 


Hotel 


MARTINIQUE 
AYfiliated with Hotel MAlpin 


BROADWAY-32” t033% STREETS 


\e NEW YORK CITY Gf 











face and can be easily brushed off with 
a broom.—Mrs. M. L. 





x, 


If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 
Advertise in the 
Classified Columns 
OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 
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ravest Man in the World 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


ous as our old bull. Go back to the house, 
Ma, and I will be in as soon as I chain 
this old fool where she won’t scare the 
horses any more.” 

Saying which, he gave Betsy’s chain a 
yank, and leading her out in the yard, 
chained her securely to a tree, warning 
her further that he would skin her alive 
and feed her carcass to the hens if she 
made any more rumpus. 

Meanwhile, his frightened mother fled 
back to the house and, with her heart in 
her mouth, watched Bob’s flickering lan- 
tern until he returned to the house. 

Upstairs he was undressing again for 
another hour's rest before the morning 
chores, Bob addressed himself in the old 
looking-glass over the washstand. 

“Some he-lion tamer, by heckalorum! 
No cave-man ever had anything on me!” 

Then he went to bed and to sleep. 

When Bob awoke, to the jangle of the 
alarm clock, he thought with a heavy 
heart of the circus and of Helen, and 
then he thought of Betsy. 


“What a_ fool But 


said. 


dream,” he 


to the heifer and—perhaps it is just as 
well if we draw the veil over the sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

After a breakfast eaten in silence ex- 
cept for an occasional worried remon- 
strance from Bob’s mother as to what he 
was going to do with “that wild beast”, 
30b went out to view his menagerie. 
Betsy was glad to see him, to prove which 
she wagged a somewhat bedraggled tail, 
set up her sawmill purr and came toward 
him as far as the chain would allow. 

But Bob stepped back. “That's all right, 
old girl, but I haven’t gotten quite used 
to you as a house pet just yet.” 

“Poor old brute must be hungry,” he 


thought. “Now what do they feed lions 
anyway? Meat, of course, but I have 
none. Bet she’d like milk, and there’s 


that still left in the pail that the heifer 
put her foot in.” 

He went and got it, and Betsy began 
to lap it eagerly, like a cat. 

As she opened her mouth, Bob spoke 
3y gosh, she hasn’t even got 


And look at her 


disgustedly : “ 
a tooth in her head!! 





A Story With a Laugh 


[jeRes another serial story which will be finished in two instalments 
written by E. R. Eastman, author of “The Trouble Maker” and editor 


of American Agriculturist. 


Like most of Mr. Eastman’s writings, this story 


has real farm atmosphere and is about the kind of folks you have known 


all of your life. 


If you want some real laughs and some good entertain- 


ment, read how the adventures and mis-adventures of old Betsy, the circus 


lion, helped to unscramble the love affair of Bob and Helen. 
these stories by Mr. Eastman, say so, and you may get more of them. 


If you like 





just like a 
went to his 


me way, it did not seem 
and to make sure, he 
window and looked out 

there she 


“By ginger to grindstones, 

s! I certainly did chain up that con- 
founded lion last night. Well, what do 
ou know about that?” And he sat down 


on his bed and grinned 
Tust then his mother called up the stairs, 


“Robert, what are you going to do with 
that awful beast?” 
“Keep her and train her to get the 
Ww for 1 * 


serious The first 
ill get loose and kill 


“Oh, R rt be 
x you know it w 


“Now, Ma, stop your worrying! After 
chores if no one from the circus shows 
up, I'll take her back to town and ship 
her to the show. Like as not, get a nice 


ward, too.” 


But a little later, going down through 
the pasture lot after the cows, the boy 
ibout the lion and reflected bitterly 
changed for him 


root 


vy thines had since 
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Bob red at it and put his stool care- 
ly down. Then he went to the sign, 
it down, threw it on the floor and 


n it. After which, he turned 


hair, all worn off in spots, filled with 
fleas and vermin and ribs showin’. She 
certainly is a dilapidated specimen; two 
of her feet in the grave and the other two 
on a banana peel. Some looker, you are, 
Betsy, and if my nose don’t mislie me, 
you smell worse than you look. 

“Here I was patting myself on the back 
about my courage in tackling you in the 
dark, but, by thunder, you are about as 
dangerous as 2 stray pup. Anyway,” he 
said with a grin, “when I tackled you, I 
didn’t know but that you were a regular 
old man-eater. 

“Now, old girl, as both of us have 
finished our breakfast, we've got to take 
a trip to town. Just wait until I get my 
pitchfork and we're off.” 

So with pitchfork in one hand and 
Betsy’s lead-chain in the other, the pair 
turned out of the yard and started down 
the road, with the lion trotting peacefully 
behind Bob like a big dog. 

Mrs. Greene stood in the farmhouse 
deor, watching them as far as she could 
see, the expression on her face a mixture 
of pride in her son’s prowess and fear for 
his safety 


As Bob passed out of the yard and 


saw his mether watching him, he called, 
“Good-bye, Ma, I'll be back by dinner- 
time.” 

Then he threw his shoulders back, 
swageecred a little and gave poor Betsy 
an incidental kick, more for his mother’s 
henefit than because he thought the lion 
really needed it 

As soon as Bob was out of sight, Mrs. 
Greene went to the telephone and called 
Helen at her aunt’s home in town 

“Come on out, dear,” she said. “Bob 


ng and I want to talk 


“T have no way of getting there,” 
hesitated the 

“Well, it’s a nice bright morning,” said 
Mrs. Gr “and miles. 
Can’t you walk?” 

After a moment, Helen said, “Yes, I 
will. I'll be right over, Mrs. Greene.” 
The old lady hung up and said to her- 


“Thinks he is a coward, does she? 


girl. 


it’s only two 


ene, 


self, 


Well, I think I know a certain young 

woman that has the surprise of her life 
. ” 

coming 


Bob’s trip to town with the lion was a 
mewhat hectic march. When he was 
x his first neighbor’s farmhouse, out 


dashed a cur dog, hated by the whole com, 
munity because of its irritating habit of 
chasing and barking at everything and 
everybody that passed along the road. The 
dog’s momentum carried him under the 
feet of the lion before he could stop or 
realize that this time he had bitten of 
considerably more than he could chew. 

“Grrr-h,” said Betsy, who did not like 
dogs, and started for the cur, whereupon 
the dog “ki-yi-ing” and “yipping” so that 
he could be heard for a mile; with taif 
between his legs and hair standing straight 
on end, he went away from that vicinity 
making only an occasional contact with 
the ground. 

Then came a farmer returning from 
delivering his milk to the station in 
town. He was driving an old plug horse 
whose youth and spirit had long ago de. 
parted from too much following of the 
endless furrow. But he soon proved that 
he was not dead yet. He and his driver 
spied the lion at the same time. 

“Gosh allmighty! What is it?” yelled 
the driver, but the horse decided not to stay 
to investigate. He had had one look and 
two smells and they were sufficient. In 
spite of all the frantic sawing on the reins 
of the driver, he turned squarely around, 
barely missing upsetting the wagon, and 
then departed rapidly—surprisingly rapidly 
in fact—back toward town, leaving an oc- 
casional milk can as a souvenir of his 
passage. 

Thereafter, for some little time, Bob 
and his charge were left to undisputed 
pessession of the broad highway. The 
rural telephones were busy with the rumor 
that all the wild animals had gotten away 
from the circus and were roaming that 
country road. Returning milk teams had 
taken sudden refuge in neighbors’ barns 
or were making long detours through the 
fields to avoid the road. Bob caught 
glimpses of scared faces peering at hin 
from behind drawn shades of farmhouse 
windows as he passed. 

About half way to town, he saw a wor 
man coming toward him on foot. 

“Now that’s too bad,” he said. “We 
don’t want to scare her.” 

And then a moment later, he saw thaf 
it was Helen. Helen, on her part, recog 
nizing Bob and his companion, made afi 
the roadside 


undignified scramble over 

fence. Bob was struck with a brilliant 
thought. 

“By heckalorum,” he said to Betsy, 


“we'll show that woman a trick 
with a hole in it.” 

Paying not the least attention to the 
girl, who was watching him and the lion 
with horror and amazement written od 
her face, Bob first gave the lion a pre 
liminary booting and then straddled hef 
back. This strange procedure was entirely 
outside of Betsy’s experience, so she sat 
down suddenly to give it proper consideras 
tion. Bob was not prepared for this ume 
expected maneuver on the lion’s part s0 
he slid swiftly and none too gently dow# 
her back and landed squarely on Betsy's 
ail in the dusty road. 

Now the tamest of cats always bitterly 
resent liberties taken with their tails, and 
Betsy was no exception. Before Bob 
could rise, she turned like lightning with 
a snarl as if to strike, but the man yelled 
and jabbed his fork at her and she sub 


young 


sided. 

Trembling like a leaf, the girl over the 
fence cried, “Bob! Oh, Bob!” 

But Bob did not hear, or if he did, he 
paid no attention. 

“Tust what a feller always gets whet 
he tries to show off,” he shamefacedly 
muttered as he dragged his lion forward 
again. 

But his troubles as a trainer were nearly 
over. Representatives had been left by 
the show management to find the lost lioa 
and they had been keeping the telephone 
busy for hours in an effort to locate Betsy. 
At least, they had picked up exaggerat 
humors of wild beasts at large on 


(Continued on page 18) 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, parti-color 
black and white. Eligible. MRS. IDA WOOD- 
EN, Waterloo, N. Y. 

DID YOU KNOW my English or Welsh 
Shepherd pups with proper training will go for 


stock alone when 6 or 8 months old. ad now. 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. 


PURE COLLIE PUPS—Males $10; Females 
$5. Also Embden Geese $6. ““COOLSPRING”, 
Mercer, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL 














WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES. 











Herders or Playmates. Subject to registration. 
Prices reasonable. Call or write. DARRELL 
DIXON, Solsville, N. ¥. 
LIVE STOCK 
Cattle 





RE REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CALVES, 
$40.00. Best of Breeding Accredited Herd, Guar- 
anteed to please. ALFADALE FARMS, Athens, 
N. Y. 





~ FOR SALE—Cows, Bulls, Calves, Accredited 
berd. ROLAND BANKS, Lexington, N 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS and bull 
calves for sale. W. J. W. BECHTEL, Stony 
Creek, Mills, Pa. 








THOROBRED 7 mo. old Holstein Bull 


FINE ; > 
Photo. FRED HAWKINS, 


Calf $60 Registered. 
Carthage, 7. 





Sheep 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
VanVieet breeding. DWIGHT G. COOK, 
teaugay, Y. Route 2. 


REGISTERED DELAINE RAMS: with size, 
and long staple fleeces. The useful kind for good 
breeders. . WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, 
™_ oe 





extra fine specimens, 


Cha- 








REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams 
with size and quality. FRED VAN VLEET & 





SONS, Lodi, N. Y. 

REGISTERED OXFORD DOWN RAM 
lambs for breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ROSS DAVIS, Norwich, N. Y. 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Flock of 30 
yous ewes $675. A. L. MERRY, Belmont, N. 





RAMBOUILLET-LIN- 
condition. Ewe 
SERSON, Mar- 


ONE HUNDRED 
COLN ewes two years old, fine 
lambs. Rambouillet ram. W. E. 
eellus, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—RAMS of the following breeds. 
Cotswolds, Leicesters, Séuthdowns, Suffolks, 
Hampshires, Dorsets, Tunis, Delaines, Merinos, 
Rambouillets and some ewes. Also Milch and 
Angora goats. All prize winners. F. S. LEWIS, 
Ashville, N. Y. 





Swine 
O. I. C. PIGS, $8.75. Six weeks old, 
large litters, best blood lines. Northern Grown 
Rosen Seed Rye, Vetch mixed, great yielder. 
GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 





REG. 





THIS (| 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted tn this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 


word. 

Count as one word each Initlal, 
mame and address. Thus “J. B. 
counts as eleven words. 


abbreviation an 
Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and adjacent states. 

vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of 
tion orders must reach us on the same sch 
subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references 









er week. 
whole number, Inciuding 


Ad- 


ublication date desired. Canceila- 
ule. Because of the low rate to 








ae 





~-- 








POULTRY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





QUALITY BREEDING STOCK, S. C. R. IL. 
Reds, Black Minorca, Cockerels. Pekin Drakes 
$3. WwW. BROCK, South Kortright, N. Y. 








BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns $10-100; White 
Leghorns $10-100; Barred Rock and Reds $1l- 
100; White Rocks $12-100; Heavy mixed $9-100. 
Culied for heavy egg producers of No. 1 Pair- 
ends stock. 100% live delivery guaranteed. I 
pay the shipping. Special price on larger order. 
Circular free. JACOB NEIMOND, Box A, Mc- 
Alisterville, Pa. 








HATCHED PULLETS 
strain White Leg- 
May hatched 
stock. Clover 
POULTRY 


LAYING MARCH 
for immediate sale, Tancred 
horns and Ringlet Rocks $1.50. 
Leghorrs $1.25. High production 
range raised. SHADYLAWN 
FARM, Hughesville, Pa. 








TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 





BRONZE, BOURBON REDS: White Tur- 
keys. White Pekin and Muscovy Ducks. Tou- 
louse Geese. Pearl and White Guineas. Special 
Fall oe Write your wants. Safe arrivul 





and satisfaction guaranteed. HIGHLAND 


FARM, Sellertualle, Pa, 








FARM EQUIPMENT 


Clipping Machines 


CLIPPED COWS mean ciean milk.—improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interestnig 
information. GILLETTE CLIPPING A- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, 
New York City. 


Milking Machines 














REGISTERED O. I. C. pigs $8 to $10. Six 
weeks. Service Boars. Shropshire Sheep. 
JUL IUS GORDON, Lawyersville, N. Y 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it wilt help you 

iderably in determining which milking ma- 





SIXTY LB. DUROC PIGS $15 each with 
igree papers. Also boar ready for service. 
. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 
shires, Chester Whites, Young Pigs, Bred Sows, 
Service Boars, Collie Puppies, Beagle Dogs. P. 
HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





chine is best adapted for your particular re- 
ig rage 2 is just off the press and will be 
to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
oy PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Lllinois, 








FARMS FOR SALE 








POULTRY 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORN Pullets, 16 
weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. CLOSE’S 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. 


PULLETS—WHITE LEGHORNS and Jersey 
Giants sixteen weeks to laying from selected 
breeders. Well grown on free range. OLEN J. 
HOPKINSON, South Columbia, N. Y. 














125 ACRE FARM, 
cold running water and 
HANS, Cobleskill, N. 


, lights, hot and 
SCOTT BUR- 


electric 
bath. 





FOR SALE—207 ACRE FARM, 2 miles from 
Fredonia, 4 miles from Dunkirk, 4% mile from 
Buffalo-Erie State Road; level, mostly gravel, 
practically no waste land; good buildings, silos, 
electricity, running water, 20 acres grapes, ideal 
fruit and dairy farm. Will sell as a whole or 
divide. Must sell to settle estate. MRS. MARY 








WANTED—Position as farmer by experienced 
young married man on poultry or dairy farm. 
Poultryman preferred. P. G. GARTS, R. 3, 
Sharpsville, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—We are a young couple 
with two children, one 9, the other 5. We hive 
on Long Island, 10 minutes from the ocean, 35 
minutes from Broadway. If you are looking for 
a place with a small family in the country, close 
to New York City, and are willing to be agrce- 
ably helpful, we have a real home for you, with 
every modern electric labor saver, such as an 
electric washer, ironer, cleaner, and so on. Write 
to us giving full particulars about yourself. We 
are willing to pay generous salary to right per- 
son. Address BOX 734, Woodmere, Long Island. 








WANTED, Married man as Herdsman for 
large dairy. Modern buildings and equipment. 
Furnished boarding house. (Can use extra help- 
ers. Location Northern New Jersey. Wages $85, 
with perquisites. Position also open for married 
poultryman at $80. BOX 435, clo AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 





HELP WANTED—Man and wife permanent 
position. Country home near New York City. 
Woman to do housework-cooking. Man to drive 
ear and generally useful outside and inside work. 
Poultry experience desirable. No objection to 
one child of high school age. State experience, 
salary expected and other details. BOX 437, 
cjo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





EXTENSION LADDER—34 to 40 ft., 27c ft. 
Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s i? Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Sprayed fall and winter apples 
$1.25 and $1.50 bushel basket. GEORGE MER- 
RITT, Walden, N. Y. 


(17) 291 
MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE YOU AN OLD PRINT you would 
like to have copied or enlarged? Copies 80c for 
6, size 3%4x4%4; 8x10 enlargements from prints 











or negatives 70c, attractively mounted. Develop- 
ing and printing-highest quality, lowest prices; 
24 hour service. Box 102, 


h MANSION STUDIO, 
White Lake, N. Y. 








PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 
SEND FOR FREE 





SAMPLES of our new 





social, farm and business printing. SUNKO, 
Mohawk, ¥. 
BUSINESS STATIONERY, 500, $1.15; 1,000, 


$2.00. 
Newport-3, 


Samples free. COYLE 


& KIMBAL 
New York. ~ 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


Miscellaneous 








TIMOTHY SEED $2.50 per bushel—bags 35¢ 
extra or send your own—money with orders— 
seed is 99.70% pure. We sell to farmers only. 
GEORGE J. NICHT Seeds, Auburn, N. Y. 





Flowers—Plants 





HOLLYHOCK, PHLOX, COLUMBINE, Del- 
phinium, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells and 112 
other kinds ot Hardy Perennial Flower plants 
which live outdoors during winter and will bloom 
next summer; Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge 
plants; Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, 
Asparagus plants; for fall planting. Catalogue 
a HARRY E, SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 








Plants 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACK. 
BERRY, Grape, Aspar agus plants; Hardy Per- 
ennial Flowe +r plants, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 


Hedge Plants; for September and October plant- 
ing. Cats slozue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES, 
Hampton Bays, N. Y¥ 





Trees 





PEACH TREES, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple 
Trees, $7.50 per 160 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, ex- 
press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, ber- 
ries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. Free catalog in colors. TENNESSEE 
NURSERY CO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. 








TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Guaranteed, . good 
flavor, Chewing, 5 iy $1; 10, $1.75. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds, 75c; $1.25. Pay when re 
ceived. FARMERS U NION. M: ayfie ‘Id, Kentucky, 


GUARANTEED 








HOMESPUN TOBACCO— 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10-$2.00. Smoking, 10- 
$1.50. Pipe FREE! Pay Postman. UNITED 
FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking or Chew- 
ing. 4 Ibs. $1.00; 12, $2.25; Send no money. 
Pay postmaster on arrival. Pipe free for ten 
names of tobacco users. UNITED FARMERS 
OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, Kentucky. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Chewing or smoking 5 
Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.75; tell kind wanted, Cigars 
$1.95 for 50. Satisfaction guaranteed; pay when 
received. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, West 
Paducah, Ky. 








CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. GEO. PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y . 





PURE HONEY delivered within third postal 
zone; Clover, 60-Ib. can, $8.00; 10-Ib. $2.00; 
5-%. $1.10; Buckwheat $7.00, $1.90 and $1.00. 
NELSON STEVENS, Venice Center, N. Y. 





SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, Bran and Mid- 
dling Bags. We pay Sc each and also pay 
freight on lots of 100 or more bags. Reference 
Community Bank of Buffalo. J. BLEICHELD 
—~* BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





FOR SALE—My 1924 model Studebaker Spec- 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


SWITCHES— 
EVA MACK, 


LADIES’ FINE LISLE STOCKINGS, 3 pair 
$1.00. Grey Beige, Nude, Peach, 8% to 10%. 
Good openings for agents. GEORGE B. TALBOT, 
Norwood, Mass. 





Combings made up. 


Booklet. 
15 Mechanic, Canton, N. Y. 











WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 


SILVER FOXES—Send 
“Foxes and Fur Bearing 
Free to those interested. 
Carthage, N. Y. 





for editorial 
Animals for Farmers 


DR. G. V. WEBSTER, 


reprint 
” 











WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have | E- ALDRICH, Route 12, Dunkirk, N. Y ial six touring car in excellent condition, new 
100 cockerels for sale, selected from 2400 certi- tires with two spares. 1927 Gabriel shock ab- YARNS OF PURE WOOL worsted for hand 
fied chicks purchased from Otto Rueble of Pleas- 125 ACRE FARM in first class shape. Will} sorbers. This car is one of best models Stude-} knitting, also rug yarns for hooked rugs. Write 
ant Valley. These cockerels are an exceptionally | carry 20 cows at start, $500 worth of timber. | baker ever built. Price only $300. BIRGE| for free samples 50c 4 oz. skein. Orders sent 
fine lot. FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen- | Young orchard, pears, plums, sugar bush, $2,500. | KINNE, 133 Longview Ave., White Plains, N.| C. O. D. CONCORD WORSTED MILLS, 
thau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. JOHNSON & ‘SON, Norwich, N. Y. . West Concord, New Hampshire. 
‘ , 9? . 
HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How”? — — To Fatten Chickens for Market —-_—-—- — — — — — By Ray Inman 





TO FATTEN 
CHICKENS 


BEFORE SELLING THEM 
itimproves quality= 





NOW 00 YOU Dorr 
ALSERT? | WANTA 
TH'SAME THING 


“ME CANT LEAR IT, ED. 
rr's une ra + — 








they will bringa his her price] i, 





THE ADDED WEIGHT 

ih WILL MORE THAN PAY 
FOR THE FEED. 

> osTritn,me Bye! 


THATS A NICE 
SORING CHICKEN. 
















FEED THEM 2 WEEKS 
ON THIS MIXTURE Ba 


5 PARTS FINELY GROUND CORN 
5 PARTS FINELY GROUNO OATS 







1-3 
5 PARTS MEAT MEAL BUY A GOOD 
1 PART OATMEAL oy 
aT your 
4 PARTS BRAN aw 


ADO SKIM MILK TO MAKE A THIN 
MASH ANO FEED ALL THEY WILL 
EAT THREE OR FOUR TIMES A DAY 















102A ~FATTEN 
“YOUR CHICKENS 
BEFORE YA SOLD 
em THis “EAe, 
THBODORE? 


ON THIS RATION 
Wit. MAKE EM SO 
GOOD You wiit 

WANT ‘TO EAT mM, 


yoursel¢ / ! 


| 
On-10asn't asn's Do \ | 
H 
j 











THAT, RALPH. Moy 
HEART'S Too WEAK! fj 
WHEN | FATTEN 
EM (TS Too MUCH | 
OF A STRAIN To 

PART WITH EM. 
WESSI®@ - 

IT MOST 
rOLLS ME! 








~ 
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America’s big, old, revi 


Corporation (sth suc 


uarantees in its bic, r owerful, 
7 and8 tube Miraco seta 


atest 6. 
*the finest, most enjo 
formance pobtai 
Fadios.’”” Unie: 
home fully eatisfies 
ts beatable at 
at ful, 

rasor-edge esclectivity, 
Sst ancereception, ea 
etc.—don’t buy it! Yo 
final, Save or make lot 





¥ 









@n sets and equipment—write for 


testimony c nearby 
Amazing Special Fact 


Miraco's work equally fine on ts 
“AC” electric house current 


@r with batteries. 


choice. Many thoucands of Miraco buil 
fe; f “ ER-ACENTS? Meke > bi 
Get Our ecole 
= i mio D-WEST RADIO CORPORATIO? N. Cincinnati, O. 
. ¢\ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATE 
| D AMAZING 
SPECIAL OFFER 
SEND NO MONEY—30 
DAYS’ TRIAL, 


Wholesale Price Offer to User-Agents, Bank 
Retares ences, Saateneny of ne arby Mira 


Penlers Writ 





Brice 30 Day 
Fuly Ge Guaranteed 





8 usein your 


yopera 


f 
RADE MARK REGISTERED 


MAGNIFICENT ee SELECTIVE~POWERFUL DISTANCE GETTER 


r Detter 


sh 


»yable per- 


pric e for 
tone 
powe ful 


epproved shicldir 
ete.—as u 





ur verdict 
sof money 
ully guaranteed. 
users and 
oryOffer. Sy 


ar guaran 


»youen) 
Take your oareh masts Hf ol feat 





‘0 friends 


Vee. 


NAMB 


able Radio eoaromerncnougnt 
fulyear) comparis 
Coast to Coa: Cc 
loud and ¢! weet t 





eentcathedral tone qu lity of c« ost= 
Lest sets. Don; £ con fuse Miraco’s 





ed in mar 
5 DCAL DIRECT WITH 
on, Bie FACTORY 
Your Miraco reaches you come 
letely assembled, rigi 





vasy toconnect 
end operate. 30 d>ys trial free. 
tee if you buy. You 
> no risk, you insure eatisfac- 
njoy ro. k-bottom mene 

ing direct wit 
ssful 





@ MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N” 


9 WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 
a WLOLESALS PRICE OFFER, bestia: 


8 ADDRESS 






























ee, 


oroG 





(s BIS ie ae 


“7 coutly 


dly tested, ea ital, pace edrel 


efor 
30 days! E @ eole +H} 22 
of beauuful cabinets. 










Special 






racow- 














Pioneer Builders of Sets 


t 
C Miraco Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. An ORDER 









send mo free lilerature, 
ery of Dee shy ts sty O80 










4 TIMES Around the Worid with ONE OILING 
100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an airplane which 





ARS 
1°\ 
pen 


SG 


would sen gy such a feat would be considered a 


wonder. But such is the record of regular 


f 


each day. 


accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 
& in pumping water. 

Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 
wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 
-_ along the surface of the ground at the same speed that it 

kes when pumping water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 
e ‘Wot uld go fo ur times around in a year. It would travel on an 
average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 
needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 


then, that a wi indmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 

The Auto-olled Aermotor after many years of service in every part of the 
world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service with one 
The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 
il. Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 


oiling a year. 


flooded with < 





» full infor Chi Dall Des Moines 
For full infor. AERMOTOR CO. (oie city Minneapolis Oakland 





THE TROUBLE MAKER 














By 
E.R. EASTMAN 
Send $1.00 and we will mail you 
a copy of this great story of tarm 
life. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461, 4th Ave. New York City. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 
New Herd Sire 

An American Agriculturist ad- 


vertiser can 
well-bred indi 





supply you with a 


vidual. 








‘| Jones’ BarredRock Chicks 


ARE STATE SUPERVISED. 


We hatch the year round 


. t x 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


A. C. Jones Poultry Farm 
| GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 
Place 


= Baby Chicks ar Kg A 


ky, Pure Bred Stock. We 

year ind _. varieties. Live delivery 
enainenl Postage prepaid Send for price list. 
SCHOENBORN’'S HATCHERY 


335 Main St., Phone 1604 or 337. Hackensack, W. J. 


‘BABY CHICKS 











Barred Rocks, R. bk. 
Reds, White Wyan- 
| dottes and White Leghorns from large 
heavy laying stock, the kind that make 
|} big broilers Send for prices. 


KOSTER POULTRY FARM, Laurel, Dela. 





American Agriculturist, October 8, 1929 


The Bravest Man In the World 


(Continued from page 16) 


South Road, and four of them jumped 
into a car. They soon saw the young 
farmer and his charge coming up the road 
toward town. 

“Well, I'll be hornswogeled!” said the 
oldest man, evidently in charge of the 
group, “I have been thirty years in this 
business and I never scen the beat of that 
before.” 

By this time they had pulled up along- 
side of Bob and stopped. 

“HeYoung feller, where are you goin’ 
with our lion?” said one of the younger 
circus men to Bob. 

Bob looked up in surprise at the sound 
of a familiar voice, and recognized the 


lemonade man who had short changed 
him. 
“None of your darned business,” he 


answered and gave Betsy's chin a yank 
and started on toward town. 


“Hey, boy, wait a minute,” said the old 
man, who had spoken first. “We are 
from the circus, you know, and that lion 


escaped last night. We have been look- 
ing for her ever since. Better let us 
have her. She ain’t no use to you.” 

“Maybe she ain't,” said Bob, “but I’ve 
got a notion that the sheriff or the state 
police might be interested in puttin’ her 
out of her misery if they hear all the 
ruction she caused last night.” 

“Now, now, that’s no way to. talk,” 
said the old fellow. “How would fifty 
dollars look to you?” 

“Oh, take the lion, Bill, and tell that 
hayseed to chase himself,” spoke up the 
lemonade man. 

At this Bob's jaw jutted out. He 
swung his pitchfork around in front of 


him and said, “It’s an even hundred or the 
sheriff.” 

After a little dickering, an even hun- 
dred it was, and the old man counted out 


the money and took the lion. 

“Just a minute, gentlemen,” said Bob, 
as they started to turn away. “I have 
one more little account to square.” 


Stepping up to the lemonade man, he 
slapped him smartly in the face. With a 
snarl, the fellow rushed Bob, but met a 
smashing blow in the face, backed by a 
hundred and sixty pounds of muscle 
trained to the hardness of nails by long 
hours of heavy work. 

The lemonade man sat down suddenly 
in the road and showed no immediate de- 
sire to get up again. The old man turned 
sternly to Bob. 

“Now, what did you do that for?” 
demanded. 

“Because that skunk thought I did not 
have any nerve yesterday at the show and 
short-changed me. 

“Well, son,” and the grizzled old show 
man's cyes @hiekled into a smile, “that 
feller sure made a bad mistake of judg- 
ment that time. Let’s shake.” 

When Bob got home, his mother and 
Helen sat on the old front stoop. Mrs. 
Greene got right up and went into the 
house, and without hesitating. Bob 
started to follow her. 


he 


“Hello, Bob,” said the girl. 

Bob looked at her a little grufily, and 
without stopping, said “Hello.” 

“Bob, won't you wait a moment? I 
want to tell you something.” 

Bob waited, but evidently reluctantly fop 
he kept one hand on the door. 

“Bob,” said Helen, coming closer, “I 
know that you never can forgive me for 
the unkind things I said yesterday, but I 
have been thinking and thinking about 
how mean I was, and I’ve just got to 
tell you how sorry I am: and Bob, dear,” 
she hesitated a moment, and putting her 
hands on his shoulders, looked shyly but 
bravely up at him and continued, “Bob, 
dear, I think you are just the bravest man 
in all the world!” 

For answer, Bob took the other hand 
off the door. 

A half hour later, Mrs. Greene came tg 
the door to call them to dinner, then she 
tiptoed quictly away again. 

“Dinner will keep,” she said. 


Lone Scout Letters 


Potsdam, N. Y, 
Hello Bro. Scouts: 

i was hoping to send in my report on the 
first degree this month, but I’m writing to 
hear from Mr. Cosline for some instruc. 
tions. | thought it a good idea to know 
something about woodcraft first, so brother 
and | went back in the woods to build a 
tepee for our meeting place. 1! would like 
to get in touch with some L. S., and if any 
of my brothers know a Patterson boy that 
belongs to the Scouts in West Potsdam or 
Potsdam 1! wish them to write to me, as 
my brother said he saw a L. S. A. pin 
on his coat. 1! would like to see him. 

| have my degree books and am very in- 
terested in them. I have some trouble in 
making the Dart and Shooter in test 17, 
first degree. | wish some of you would 
send me a letter and explain more fully how 
to make it. ! use a shingle, but when 1 
shot it in the air it did not go far. It 
seemed to be too flat and turned too much, 
so that all of the force was lost before it 
hit its object. A brother L. S. of mine was 
going up a hill on a load of hay to the 
farm. His father was driving, when one 
of the hind wheels of the wagon dropped 
into a dead furrow and threw Albert off. 
He hit the ground under the wagon, anda 
hind wheel run over his leg about three 
inches below his knee. His father stopped 
the horses as soon as he could, and saw 
he was only hurt in the leg, but Albert said 
if the wheel had been one inch closer when 
it came down when it bounded, it would 
have hurt his head considerable. | think! 
will have to stop writing to attend to some- 
thing more important, and that is sleeping. 
Hoping some of you will write to me, ! 
remain 

Your Brother, 
VELOURSE PHAROAH. 


. Uister, Penna, 
Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

As | have not seen any letters from good 
old Pennsy. in the Scout Column for some 
time, | thought |! would send in one. 

1 think it will be of interest to Pennsyl- 
vania Scouts to know that John A. Tac- 
chino of Cuddy, Penna., will publish and 
edit the 1927 Pennsylvania Lone Scout Year 
Book. Pennsy. scouts give him your loyal 
support. 

Region Three has a fine official organ In 
the American Leader published by Russell 
L. Paxion of Waynesboro, Virginia. 

1 think that it would be very interesting 
If the A .A. scouts would send in some let- 
ters telling about scout activities in their 
county or state. What do you say fellows? 
Let’s hear from you all on the above sub- 
jects. 

Scoutingly yours, 
RONALD A. AMMERMAN, 
Route 3, Uister, Penna 




















Champion Connecticut 4-H dalry Judges who will compete at the National 
Dairy Show at Memphis, Tenn., this fall. They were picked at the state wide 4- 


judging contest held at the Connecticut State Fair, Hartford. 
Raymond Keisey, Middletown; 
Lebanon; George Kingsbury, Coventry; and Earl Prout, Jr., Portland, as 


the team are, left to right: 


The members of 
Arnold Manning, 
alternate 
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~ A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
, and Protection of A. A. Readers 














More About Clothing Agents 
Collecting Deposits—Roches- 
ter Police Have Numerous 
Complaints Against 
Heindel 

FEW weeks ago the Service Bu- 

reau exposed a_ clothing selling 
scheme that is apparently going cross 
jn parts of New York and New Jersey. 
One claim comes from a party in Glouw- 
cester County, N. J., who purchased a 
suit of clothes from the National Style 
Kraft Company. The agent, a Mr. A. 
W. Dunlop, was working in Gloucester 
County, accepted a $5 deposit, around 
the first of August. As far as we know 
our subscriber has not yet received the 
clothes nor has the National Style Kraft 
Company replied to our last communi- 
cation which we sent them on Angust 
20th. 

Another complaint was registered by 
a subscriber living in Brockport, N. Y. 
In this case an agent by the name of 
Heindel with headquarters at Roches- 
ter, accepted deposits amounting to $35 
for men’s and women’s attire. Our 
subscriber writes that a neighbor paid 
out $20 in deposits. We registered this 
complaint with the National Style Kraft 
Company and they replied that they had 
no agent working for them by the 
name of Heindel and had never received 
any orders from him. However, we 
have in our files a receipt and order 
blanks with the insignia of the National 
Style Kraft Company thereon, with 
guarantee attached, signed by Heindel. 
Orders Apparently Gone Astray 

In reply to this New York complaint 
the National Style Kraft Company sug- 
gested that possibly the order had been 
sent to the T. O. Door Company of 21 
West 3rd Street, New York City. The 
Door Co. acknowledged the order from 
Brockport but stated that it was only 
for men’s clothing. Who got the order 
for the women’s attire no one seems tv 
know. The T. O. Door Company 
writes that Mr. Heindel has been sell- 
ing their line of men’s suits and over- 
coats on a strictly commission basis and 
that he has sold a number of other lines 
for other concerns, 

’ In view of the foregoing facts we be- 
lieve that our subscribers are justified 
m being extremely cautious of Mr. Hein- 
del and Mr. Dunlop wherever they may 
put in an appearance. These complaints 
are serious enough we believe for every 
one to be on their guard. When these 
€trors of omission or commission are 
corrected the Bureau will give 
due credit. 

Another Firm Enters the Picture— 

Heindel Has Several Addresses 


on the meantime our subscriber has not 

en idle, but has been doing a little in- 
vestigating work on his own hook. He 
writes as follows: 


Service 


“I received your letter and my fami 
think there is not much use in Mg 
= our money back from the T. ©. Door 
ann: It is true they are sending the 
pe oe but they are not sending them as 
pall Said they would. The agent is not 
“oF what he said he would do either. 
we wilh se, We have made up our minds 
én will never see Mr. Heindel again. One 
4 recently we tried to hunt him up at 
- oe he gave us where he claimed 
po hn r* ne 220 Gardner Avenue, Roch- 
the iE - Y. It proved to be a fiat, and 
had co there told us that Mr. Heindel 
The ates from there on January 1st. 
amen so told us that a great many people 
Melnder= we with complaints about Mr. 
plaint ~ P. hey advised us to enter a com- 
wont © the Rochester police. My husband 
to S sennice and they said they al- 
}* complaints in ahead of ours, 
coer game Heindet. It seems too bad 
werk ae thin. is getting away with such 
‘The T. O. Door i 
t People say in their let- 
aa you that they did not know a 
_ a given to the Style-Kraft Co. 
Kraft —_ they to be filling the Style- 
togethe rders, If they are not working all 
ly, fo r. All the orders sent from our fam- 
» four suits of men’s clothing, one over- 


coat and three ladies coats were selected 
from a Style-Kraft sample book. Those 
orders have all come with the exception of 
the ladies coats from the T. O. Door peo- 
ple. There was one suit that was ordered 
that was never even heard from until last 
week. Then my son got the letter | am 
enclosing from The Famous Boys’ Clothing 
Company of 799 Broadway, New York City. 
Maybe this too is another concern connect- 
ed with the Style-Kraft.” 


It is evident that Heindel is wanted by 
a lot of people. Apparently he has fore- 
seen the consequences and is keeping one 
jump ahead. The T. O. Door Co. writes 
that they have three addresses for Hein- 
del. They are as follows: 215 Gardinar 
Ave., Rochester, N. ¥.; 890 Post Avenue, 
Rochester ; 705 Thurston Road, Rochester. 

The last development that has come to 
our attention is the entrance into the 





Promptness Appreciated! 


Conewango Valley, N. Y. 
Aug. 30, 1927 
Dear Sir: | wish to acknowledge receipt 
of check for $20.00 from the North 
American Accident Insurance Company 
for injuries received July 25th when 
struck by an Erie passenger train. Am 
very much pleased with the settlement 
and will certainly speak a good word 
for the Insurance Co. to all my friends. 

CHARLIE F. HENDERSEN. 

~ 7 - 

Andes, N. ¥., June 22nd, 1927. 
Your letter received containing check of 
$20 in settlement with the North American 
Accident Insurance Company and I thank 
you very much for same. I think the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST ts rendering its sub- 
scribers @ yrcat service in a number of ways. 
"ery truly you 
PETER 

* * * 
Walton, N. Y¥., May 26, 1927. 
i'm greatly pleased with your settle- 


rs, 
CALHOUN. 


ment on my policy. ($130.00). I’m not 
able to go to work for six or eight 
weeks, making over 17 weeks. I shall 


take your policy each year now. | think 
that there could be no better service 
than you are putting out and hope more 
people take your policy. 

GEORGE L. BRAINARD. 











tangle of the Famous Boys’ Clothing Com- 
pany of 799 Broadway, New York City. 
Our subscriber who wrote the above letter, 
received a communication from the 
Famous Boys’ Clothing Company stat- 
ing that they were forwarding the gar- 
ments by parcel®post and requesting $13.50 
C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. Our 
subscriber writes that he doesn’t know if 
this concern is connected in any way with 
the other companies, but he does say that 
he never heard of them before and never 
had any transactions with them. It would 
appear on the face of it, therefore, that 
Heindel placed part of his orders with the 
Famous Boys’ Clothing Company. 

Our readers are urged to be on the 
look-out for Heindel and if he is located 
to communicate with the nearest police 
officers with the request that the Roches- 
ter police be informed in order that Hein- 
del may be given an opportunity to ex- 
plain his various movements. 


May Use Autos for Taking Milk 
to Creamery in Connecticut 


OME weeks ago there appeared in the 
Service Bureau columns an article 
relative to the legality of a farmer trans- 
porting milk to the shipping station in a 
pleasure car. The article referred to the 
New York law. 

Now comes a question from a Con- 
necticut farmer who wants to know the 
law in his state. Accordingly we wrote 
to Commissioner of Motor Vehicles R. B. 
Stoeckel whose reply is as follows: 


In this state a “passenger motor vehicle” that 
is to say what we call a pleasure car, privately 
owned and used, is defined as “‘a motor vehicle 
designed and used for the purpose of transport- 
ing persons with their necessary personal belong- 
ings.’ 

‘Now under this definition it is obvious that if a 
farmer is the registrant of a pleasure car, he 
may properly transport in that car the personal 
belongings of himself or other persons whom he 
may carry. Such “personal belongings” may of 
course be further construed as being farm pro- 
ducts. In view of this I assume that it is legal 
for a farmer te transport his farm products in 
such a vehicle if he elects to do so. ss 

Under our law a “commercial motor vehicle 
is defined as one designed and used for the 


transportation ef merchandise or freight and we 
have a further classification known as a com- 
bination or “passenger and commercial vehicle” 
which means a vehicle designed and used for 
passenger and commercial purposes. 

Obviously the intent of the law is that where 
merchandise in the ordinarily accepted sense of 
the word is to be transported in a motor vehicle 
it will be transported in a vehicle bearing com- 
mercial registration and such in practice is usual- 
ly the case, although the law does not specify 
just what kind of merchandise, nor for what pur- 
pose used, shall be carried in a car of commer- 
cial registration or combination registration. 

In fact the question which you ask is not 
one that is frequnetly asked because from the 
very nature of farm products it is unfeasible to 
carry them to any extent in a pleasure car. So 
far as I am aware the average farmer who car- 
ries farm products of any kind either for his 
own use or for sale purposes requires a vehicle 
which 18 designed for that purpose and cannot 
for that purpose use a pleasure car. If on the 
other hand there ts some instance of some farm- 
er who elects to carry some small quantity of 
products in a passenger car I suppose he is with- 
in the law in doing so. 

We cannot agree with the Commissioner 
that it is unicasible because of the nature 
of farm products to carry many of them 
in a pleasure car. We have carried crates 
of chickens, sacks of potatoes, crates of 
eggs, young calves, baskets of apples, 
young pigs, corn, cabbage and other pro- 
ducts of the field, not all at one time but 
a goodly load of each at various times. 

Most farmers cannot afford a separate 
commercial car. There seems to be a loop- 
hole in the law, and it should be changed 
so that “supposing” is unnecessary. As it 
stands, a common sense interpretation of 
the statutes, as Mr. Stoeckel intimates, 
would make it permissable to use the 
farm car on these occasions. 


Chicken Stealing Family 
Caught 
(Continued from page 1) 


Huff and Tom White signed statements 
acknowledging the theft of my chickens. 
A few days later Tom White and Mrs. 
Ernest Huff went into open court and 
plead guilty to the stealing of my chickens 
and numerous other goods. Sentence was 
deferred at the request of the District 
Attorney until August Ist, at which time 
he asked again that scntence be deferred 
until September Ist. His request was 
granted.” 

“On September 6th, Mrs. Ernest Huff 
was sentenced to serve 6 months in the 
Mercer County jail for stealing chickens 
and other goods. Tom White has plead 
guilty to the same charge and will re- 
ceive his sentence in October Court. 
Howard Huff is expected to come before 
the court next month and plead guilty to 
this charge.” 

Mr. Egbert’s account not only shows 
how he worked to catch the thieves but 
also reflects credit on the State Police 
for their thorough and persistent efforts 
to find them. We particularly urge that 
any of our subscribers who suffer thefts 
communicate with the State police im- 
mediately, that all possible information 
about the theft be given and that they 
continue their efforts to find the thieves 
until the last bit of evidence has been 
traced down. Fortunately, the reward 
which Mr. Egbert will receive from Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., will in part repay him 
for the time he has given to this case. 
We know that he realizes in common with 
all our subscribers that it is absolutely 
necessary that chicken thieving be curbed 
if farmers are to continue in the poultry 
business in a profitable way. 








Orson Hawkes Missing—Any 
Information Appreciated 


A NY information about Orson A. 
Hawkes of Little Falls, New York 
will be greatly appreciated. He was last 
seen on September 2nd in Little Falls, 
New York. At that time he wore a light 
suit, and a light blue cap. He is twenty- 
two years old, five feet, nine inches in 
height, has a medium dark complexion, 
dark brown eyes and dark brown hair. 
His teeth are described as even except 
that the two front teeth are somewhat 
far apart. At the time he was last seen 
he was wearing a pair of glasses. 
Anyone knowing of anyone answering to 
this description should immediately com- 
municate with Frank Hawkes of Little 
Falls, New York as it is feared that he 
may be a victim of amnesia or loss of 
memory. 





Keeping 
Mac- 
Millan 
Warm 
In the 
Frozen 


North 
With the 
Old Reliable 





Reb. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s®=-Jacket 


“In the spring of 1923, when we started on our 
Nerth Greenland Expedition to spend the winter ir. 
the rigerous climate we encounter there, we best il 
purchased your Beach Jackets and found them so en- 
tirely satisfactory and comfortably warm that we 
desire to equip our crew and scientists with your 
garment for the coming expedition which leaves 
Wiseasset, Maine, June 25th, knowing that they will 
experience the same pleasure we did in wearing them 
in the Aretie regions." 

(Signed) D. B. MACMILLAN, 
RALPH P. ROBINSON, 
Three styles—coat with or without coller and 
vest. Ask your dealer. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 








4 Worcester, Massachusetts 











MAKE YOUR HENS LAY 








AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10.000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK & AW 


PORTABLE wooD 


3awse firewood ‘w«mber, ath. vosts ete Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest oriced oractical saw 
nade, Other styler and — + making 
n orices sec & Z all steel 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 
on all concrete sobs 

Write oday for FREE CATALOG 







co. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Bex 44 Belteville, Pa, 








The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 





— 


o LOW PRICE 
"Din Og) EASY TERMS 
ee Ss Sta eS 

Ear Vice and ose eae Sates Sento 


ENGINE WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 






6807 Witte Buliding 
6807 Empire Butiding 








‘Oba e-\ 27: a Gelcey-\ 4d 





4M Weod Street, Ottaws, Kansee 
br} @ Magee Bidg., Pittsburgin, Pe. 


MFE.CO. noom 











It helps keep down weed growth, conserves 
ist and fertility, and makes your land 
easier to work the following Spring. 
Let us send you valuable illustrated Free Book 
The Soil and Its Tillage: ohne coments catalog 





























Satisfied © “seure 


_fGas Stoves 


Ze 


Heating 
Stoves 


“Lil 


Book} 
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s24% Factory Prices 
Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 customers—one out of every 35 families in the United 
States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers—they are 
satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That’s the important thing— 
satisfied customers. And think of this: they are increasing at 
the tremendous rate of more than 50,000 new customers a year. 
Could anything more clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo qual- 
ity! Could anything more convincingly or conclusively prove 
that Kalamazoo is saving customers 1/3 to 1/2 by selling direct from factory to user. 


ee : wy 


Your FREE book is ready—alive with 
interest, full of new features. Reduced 
prices are in effect! A new 5-year qual- 
ity guarantee is in force! See the Beau- 
tiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges in beauti- 
ful delft blue and pearl gray—the very 
latest and most popular of all ranges. 
Look for the Mahogany Porcelain Enam- 
el Heating stoves—the most popular of 
all heating stoves. Read about the new 
Hot Balst, improved fire box—more heat from less fuel, 
a clean fire without smoke or soot. See the latest im- 
provements in warm air furnaces—pipe and pipeless. 


200 Styles and Sizes 


No matter what you are interested in—gas stoves, coal 
and wood -ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, oil 
stoves, heating stoves or furnaces (pipe or one-register 
type)—you will find here exactly what you want. Mail 
coupon today. 


Quality First—Values Unexcelled 
Kalamazoo values cannot be equalled anywhere. When 
you buy from Kalamazoo you buy direct from manu- 
facturer. There is nothing between you and our fac- 
tory—but the railroad tracks. We are not a mail order 
house that collects a variety of merchandise from 
scores of factories to sell by mail—we are specialized 
manufacturers, making Kalamazoo stoves, ranges and 
furnaces complete in our own highly modernized factory 
and shipping direct to you, thus eliminating any other 
maaufacturer or middleman of any kind. We build in 

rge quantities. You get better quality at lower prices 
irom a factory whose sole interest is making stoves, 
ranges and furnaces than elsewhere. This new catalog 
proves it. Fill out coupon for your copy. 





Hit Rook 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Send for this new book now. Learn how Kalamazoo 
gives you 30 days FREE trial in your own home and 
360 days approval test on anything you purchase. Read 
how Kalamazoo is saving over $1,000,000 yearly for 
Kalamazoo customers. 


24-Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo is to you— 
24 hours shipping service saves you time. Kalamazoo 
goo4s are carefully packed to arrive safely. Safe deliv- 
ery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 
This FREE book quotes you easy terms that are truly 
amazing—many as low as $3 down and $3 monthly. 
Nowhere in the world can you get such value, such 
service as Kalamazoo now offers. This new book 
shows you why this big 13-acre factory, now in its 26th 
year, is a national institution. 


Free Furnace Plans 

This new FREE book tells you how you make a double 
saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First it saves you 1/3 
to 1/2 on the price of the furnace itself. Secondly, 
it illustrates how you save the cost of installation by 
following Kalamazoo FREE plans and FREE service. 
Thousands of Kalamazoo owners have put up their fur- 
naces themselves. 

Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are in de- 
mand. See these Kalamazoo ranges in delf blue and 
pearl gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean—as easy to 
clean as a china dish. Check and Mail Coupon Today! 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfgs. 
801 Rochester Ave, Kalamagoo, Mich. 





Saved $80 to $100 
| put up the furnace in a very short time. I Coal and 
ed from $80 to $100 on what it would cost Wood 

here. Am more than satisfied. Ranges 
John Fischer, Warren, Pa. 
- Gas & 
Quality Baker Combi- 
Stove works perfectly. Stoves nation 
costing $175 could not begin Ranges 
to compare with it in fuel pease 
. economy, baking quality and Seoves 
*54” in heating performance. 
“> William Rock, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Pipe or 
Pipeless 
Furnaces 


culators 


Pipe 
Furnaces 


iyade Mark 
egistered Pipeless 


Furnaces 





Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column at left 
to indicate articles in which you are interested. 


C] Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
801 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


C] Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without 
obligation, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges 
and furnaces. 


O 
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